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WILD GEORGIE. 



CHAPTER I. 



ON THE BRINK. 



QIR HENRY WILBRAHAM'S bachelor 
^ quarters in London are replete with 
every comfort. The Baronet has just push- 
ed back the table with its well-appointed 
breakfast service, and has seated himself in 
front of the fire to enjoy his morning 
TimeSj when his valet enters, with the 
soft mysterious tread peculiar to his race. 
Having carefully closed the door, he in- 
forms his master, in a half-whisper, that a 
lady is outside, very persistent in her desire 
to see him immediately. Visions of Mathilde, 
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2 WILD GEORGIE. 

having come to take bodily possession of 
him, rise unpleasantly before him. 

" What is she like ?" he asks the servant 
anxiously. 

" I cannot see her face, sir, she is thickly 
veiled ; but she is slight, with very fair 
hair." 

"Show her in instantly, and let there be 
no interruptions," and Sir Henry grew white 
and agitated. In another moment his unex- 
pected visitor was in the room, and the veil 
was taken off. 

" Georgie — Mrs. Clive," he exclaimed, 
" what has happened to bring you here ?" 

"Don't look so bewildered," she said 
half-laughing, "I have come to stop with 

you." 

" What do you mean ? It is carrying 
thoughtlessness too far, to play at ball with 
your reputation for a mere joke, my 
child." 

" I never was more serious in my life," 
said Georgie, " you may turn me out in the 
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street if you choose, but I will never go back 
to Oswald." 

Sir Henry was speechless with dismay. 
He looked at her with a vacant stare for a 
few minutes. The dilemma in which he 
found himself was no enviable one, and 
vague notions of what he ought to do chased 
each other through his brain, but took no 
tangible shape. 

"To what has your wilfulness brought 
you, my poor child ?" he said at last, look- 
ing very lovingly and pityingly at Georgie. 

"To you, where I wish it had brought 
me long ago,^' she answered, as she laid her 
pretty head with its wavy curls on his 
shoulder; "you will protect me — you will 
not desert me and leave me to endure 
Oswald's insults — oh ! Henry, I have been so 
very miserable!" 

" My darling Georgie !" and the strong 
arm was thrown round the little fragile form. 

For a few seconds they remained locked 
in each other's arras. Sir Henry was the 
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4 WILD GEORGIE. 

first to recover his reason, and then he 
thrust her from him with a fierceness which 
was a new feature in his usually undemon- 
strative nature. 

" What demon of madness has possessed 
us both ?" he cried. " Georgie, you must 
leave this house at once I" 

" No, no — do not send me awa)'," she 
pleaded — " let me be with you. I am so 
wretched at home, and I shall be quite 
happy with you. What difference can it 
make to me whether the world be pleased 
or not ? I don't care for people's remarks ; 
they have always something disagreeable to 
say whatever one does. Oh I Henry, dear 
Henry, do not ask me to go back and face 
Oswald's fury I" 

"The God of love and mercy give me 
strength and wisdom I" said Sir Henry, fer- 
vently, as he threw himself in a chair, and 
buried his head in his hands, as though in 
silent prayer, while his whole frame heaved 
convulsively 
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Georgie stood and watched him in sur- 
prise at the storm her waywardness had 
evoked. To her thoughtless, shallow na- 
ture, the frenzied workings of a passionate 
heart, warring and struggling against itself, 
were totally incomprehensible. Georgie al- 
ways followed her first impulse, without 
counting the cost either to herself or to 
anyone else. She had taken it into her 
foolish little head that she could put up 
with her husband's behaviour no longer, and 
that she must come off to Sir Henrv. She 
never thought of the time when, robbed of 
the blossoms which could never flower 
again, she would hopelessly bewail their 
lost fragrance. No, this pretty little gaudy 
butterfly lived only in the sunshine and 
warmth of the fleeting moment, and gave 
no heed to any dark clouds which might 
arise to dash her gauzy wings in the future. 
But Sir Henry, with his strong sense of 
right and wrong, looked on things from a 
very different point of view, though his 
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mind was distracted and torn with contend- 
ing emotions, and he knew not what was 
best to be done. Be it remembered, he 
loved Georgie very dearly* and he could 
scarcely find it in his heart to ask her to go 
back to the man whom he himself regarded 
as a brute and a blackguard. 

There was a long silence. At last Georgie 
knelt down at his feet, and tried to pull his 
hand away from his face. 

" Dear Henry, what am I to do ?" she 
asked. " You are the arbiter of my fate — 
only do not ask me to go back to Os- 
wald." 

Sir Henry dropped one hand, which 
strayed as though unbidden round Georgie ; 
but he would not look at her, and deter- 
minedly kept his eyes covered as he said 
slowly, 

"We must part at once, my child, to 
meet in this world no more, till time and 
age have worn out each scintilla of the love 
which now exists between us. I have been 
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to blame — thoroughly, miserably to blame. 
I was strong, and knew something of the 
dangers which beset the human heart ; you 
were weak and ignorant, poor child ! May 
God forgive my great sin, and help me to 
redeem the past ere it be too late I" 

"Henry," cried Georgie, bursting into 
tears, " you cannot mean what you are say- 
ing I — you are not going away to leave me 
alone ! Why, Oswald will kill me I You 
can never be so unkind !" 

"Your reputation is dearer to me than 
even your life, dear Georgie. There is no 
other course left open to either of us." 

" Oh ! take me with you ! Let us go 
abroad together — ^let us live among the 
Circassians or Russians, or some strange 
people, where no one will know us. I 
shall be so happy with you, and Oswald 
will not miss me." 

Sir Henry turned round and looked at 
her for a moment, and the tears were in his 
eyes. 
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*' How high is the price of honour !" he 
said, as he raised her gently from her kneel- 
ing position ; " but, cost what it will, it must 
be paid. Dear Georgie, we must both learn 
to suffer and be patient." 

" I will not go back to the house in May- 
fair, if that be what you mean," said Georgie, 
looking rather bewildered at the earnest 
calmness of his manner. " I shall go away 
into the deepest recesses of Bohemian life, 
and neither you nor Oswald shall ever hear 
of me again." 

" My child ! my own Georgie, you will 
not be unreasonable, and make my burden 
heavier to bear I" 

" Your burden. Sir Henry ! It seems you 
have transferred the whole weight of it to 
my shoulders, and decline to carry any part 
of it. No, I shall not even say good-bye to 
you, but shall go off and do the best I can 
for myself. There is nothing like cutting out 
one's pathway in life and disregarding every 
hazard ;" and she went towards the door. 
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He strode quickly after her, and seizing 
her by both hands, brought her back again. 

" Georgie, this must not be I" he said. 
"It were better you should remain here 
with me than go forth unprotected to con- 
tend with the difficulties and temptations of 
the world. You do not know what you are 
talking of, poor child, or you would not con- 
template so rash a step." 

" I will carry it out, though," said Georgie, 
smiling through the tears which still hung 
on her long lashes ; " you know how wilful 
I can be." 

" Alas, too well I" he answered, looking 
round the room the while, as though for his 
hat. 

" Where are you going, Sir Henry ?" 

'*To ask Lady Ida to come here at 
once." 

" On your return you will find the bird 
flown. You do not suppose mama will come 
without Oswald ; and I am not quite such a 
fool as to sit and wait for them." 
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" Will you go to your aunt, Lady Bowyer, 
till the storm has blown over and something 
has been arranged ?" 

" Most decidedly not. She would preach 
to me all day and all night, till I should be 
forced to run away from her. Why don't you 
suggest that I should go to Madame d'Au- 
bigne at once — anywhere, in fact, as long as 
you get rid of me. Let me be off on my 
own account, for mercy's sake, and then I 
can please myself as to my whereabouts." 

" Oh, Georgie, pray do not talk thus! You 
know how willingly, how gladly I would 
help you. It is for your own sake, my 
darling, that it must not be. It is very 
hard to bring reason to bear against the 
strong cravings of one's heart — especially 
with you, too, against me, Georgie." 

" Poor dear old saint I I am sorry I have 
brought you such a terrible fence to take ; 
but a love-passage between a saint and a 
sinner must, I suppose, of necessity come to 
grief." 
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Sir Henry did not answer this flippant 
little sally — he was in deep thought. 

" I . have but one other suggestion to 
make," he said at last ; " will you go down 
to Brinck Hall, and stay with mother and 
Glory ?" 

*' Yes, if you will come with me," she an- 
swered, quickly. 

" My dear child, that cannot be ; every 
law, both divine and social, cries out against 
it. It is most necessary, for the sake of 
your reputation, that I should remain in 
town." 

" Pooh ! you are far more careful of my 
reputation than I am myself. I tell you I 
do not care one single iota what the world 
says." 

" So you fancy now, dear Georgie, but 
we must live beyond the present moment, 
my sweet love ; and I cannot bear even to 
think of the day when, in tears and sorrow, 
you would curse me for having given way 
to weakness now." 
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" Well, do as you like — you always man- 
age to have your own way, so propound your 
plans ;" and Georgie sat down in an arm- 
chair, with a sort of comic look of resigna- 
tion, which was very pretty and taking, but 
totally at variance with the seriousness of 
the subject under discussion. 

"I will take you to the station at once, 
and telegraph to my mother to send a car- 
riage to meet you. You will, at all events, 
have peace and quietude for a few days, and 
we must hope that these miserable differ- 
ences will be made up." 

** Never — nothing will induce me to go 
back to Mr. Olive." • . ^ 

" Hush ! dear Georgie ; don't be rash and 
impetuous; and now, before you go, you 
must promise me one thing. I think I can 
trust you to keep sacred a promise made to 
me ;" and he looked at her tenderly. 

For answer she kissed his hand, which 
hung over her chair. 

" You will not leave Brinck Hall, or 
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attempt to face the great world alone, with- 
out first letting me know ?" 

Sir Henry had a righteous horror of any 
one he cared for being a victim to unpro- 
tected femalism, and thus becoming a prey 
to any adventurer who might chance to be 
fascinated by her. 

" I will stop there," she said, " as long as 
Lady Wilbraham will have me; unless 
Oswald should come — then I shall run away 
at once." 

" Not if he promise to give up Madame 
d'Aubign^." 

" Yes — it is too late now — he has insulted 
me. But I will let you know my where- 
abouts, dear Henry. You have not told me 
what I am to say to your mother when I 
drop down on her in this unexpected 
fashion." 

" Tell her the truth, Georgie. You will 
find her kind and sympathizing." 

" Very likely ; but, on second thoughts, I 
have not the slightest intention of facing 
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your relations at Brinck Hall, unless yon 
oonie with me to explain why I am there. 
You may return to town by the next train, 
if you are so very scrupulous over the 
proprieties; but take me down there you 
must and shall !*' 

'^ Georgie, why do you ask me to do things 
which mv better reason forbids ?" 

** Surelv, Sir Henrv, vou must be sicken- 
ing for a nervous fever, or you would not be 
80 absurd this morning. Have we never 
gone anywhere together before, that the 
world should raise an outcry about this 
little journey to-day? Come, send that 
sneaky, methodistical-looking man of yours 
for a cab, and let us be ofl^" 

Sir Henry rang, and gave the requisite 
order. Until it was attended to, but few 
words were spoken. He was absorbed by 
his thoughts, and seemed almost crushed by 
the events of the morning. A man of Sir 
Henry s temperament could not regard this 
little episode with nonchalance and levity. 
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He felt too seriously and earnestly the 
grave responsibilities of life ; and though he 
loved Georgie deeply and devotedly, yet 
that only tended to make him recognize 
more fully how very much depended on his 
power of self-command. Even the announce- 
ment that a cab was waiting did not rouse 
him from the reverie into which he had 
fallen, till Georgie's little merry laugh fell 
on his ear. 

" Come along, poor old Henry," she said 
in her purring voice, as she stood beside 
him. " I believe, after all, you are loth to 
part with me, and would rather keep me 
here." 

He started up as though he had been 
stung, and seized her by both hands. 

" Why were women sent to tempt men 
to sin ?" he said, almost fiercely. 

"To give them the chance of being 
superior, and strong, and noble, like unto 
gods," she answered, in her careless, chaflfy 
way. " Poor old dear, I am sure you ought 
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to be rewarded for all this goodness — ^for 
acknowledge, now, it costs you some little 
effort to send me away in this barbarous, 
cruel fashion, when we might both be so 
happy together. ** 

Poor little Georgie I to what had a long 
career of thoughtlessness and wilfulness 
brought her ! It was not that she was bad 
or vicious by nature, but, like a spoiled 
child, she had been accustomed to have 
everything she wanted, and to have her 
slightest whims pampered ; and her caprices 
were as changeable as the wind. Of reli- 
gious training she had had none ; and no 
one save Sir Henry himself had ever 
sought to inculcate high principles in her 
young mind. Was it then very strange 
that this wayward, untutored child should 
fly to him as an adviser and a friend in the 
moment of trouble, and cling to him for the 
love and comfort she had failed to find with 
Oswald Olive ? 

He rose from his seat, and looked at her 
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pit3dngly and tenderly. '' Come, Georgie, 
let us go at once," he said. 

When they arrived at the Waterloo 
Station, they found a train would start in 
about ten minutes. Georgie, with her usual 
perversity, declined to remain quietly in the 
waiting-room, but insisted on walking up 
and down the platform with Sir Henry. 
They had often been seen together in pub- 
lic, she said ; why should he mind it now ? 
Besides, as he intended to return to town 
again so soon, she wished to have as much 
as possible of his society. A few turns, 
however, were more than enough for 
her. 

" Don't let us go down there any more," 
she said ; " there is a horrid man there, who 
stares at me every time I pass, in the rudest 
manner. I am sure you ought to be very 
glad you came with me. He would have 
insulted me had I been alone." 

" You had better get into the carriage at 
once." 

VOL. III. c 
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She did as he suggested, and Sir Henry 
stood by the door till it should be nearer 
the time for the train to start. A gentleman 
passed, and they nodded to each other, as 
is the habit of men. 

" Who is he ?" asked Georgie. '' That is 
the man who stared so rudely at me." 

" He is a man I meet frequently at the 
' Raleigh ;' but, for the life of me, I cannot 
recollect his name," said Sir Henry, as he 
got into the carriage. *' It is like his im- 
pudence to stare at you, or at any lady who 
happens to be with me." 

The train, however, now began to move, 
and, a3 the offending gentleman did not 
seem to be travelling by it, neither Georgie 
nor Sir Henry thought any more about him. 

Some hours later in the day Captain 
Earlsfort rang the bell at Sir Henry's cham- 
bers ; it was answered by the quiet, digni- 
fied valet. His mysterious look when he 
informed him that his master was not at 
home roused Earlsfort's suspicions. 
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" Do you know where he has gone ?" he 
asked ; though he scarcely expected an 
affirmative answer, for the man had but 
lately entered Sir Henry's service, and was 
by no means in his master's confidence. 

" I wish I did, sir," he answered, prompt- 
ly. "When he do come back — if ever he 
do — I shall think it my duty to give him 
immediate warning. I understood, when I 
took this 'ere situation, that Sir 'Enery was 
a religious, gospel-minded man ; but I have 
been miserably mistook, and, for the sake of 
my own soul, I shall take the earliest op- 
portunity of quitting this 'ere un'allowed 
ouse ! 

Earlsfort burst out laughing. 

" Come inside," he said, *' and let us hear 
what all this means." 

"Some servants would say, sir, that a 
master's secrets should be hinviolate ; but 
the cause of the Lord is, to my mind, of 
more importance than these 'ere trumpery 
love-follies in which he indulges." 

c 2 
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" You expected to be paid to hold your 
tongue, I presume. Well, go on ; your mas- 
ter has no secrets from me. Let us have 
this story in plain English, without any cant. 
Where has your master gone ?" 

" To the Waterloo Station," the man an- 
swered, surlily, but little pleased with Earls- 
fort's off-hand brusquerie. 

*' Well, why the devil can't you go on ? 
There is nothing very extraordinary in that, 
I suppose ?" 

"He did not go alone, sir. A veiled 
female came here pretty early this morning, 
had a long interview with Sir 'Enery, and 
they went away together." 

Captain Earlsfort gave a long whistle. 

" In the toils ! By Jove, I did not ex- 
pect this !" he said, half to himself. Then 
he seated himself by the fire and crossed his 
legs, as he adopted a comfortable position. 
'* Pray may I ask to how many of your ac- 
quaintance you have carried this ridiculous 
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Story in the course of the day ?" he said, 
coolly. 

"I have not been out," answered the 
man. " I have been reading the Holy 
Word, and trying to bring my mind back to 
a state of calm, after the hexcessive twist it 
received from witnessing the hiniquities 
which took place in this 'ere 'ouse this 
morning." 

'•That you have been rummaging your 
masters papers, and trying to enlighten 
your mind about his private affairs, is far 
more likely, you confounded scoundrel 1 
Why is that desk open, and why are those 
papers littering about ? Untidiness is not 
Sir Henry's habit." 

" Lord, sir 1 you don't go a-suspecting me ? 
Sir 'Enery went out in such a hurry this 
morning, he did not stop for nothin'." 

But the pious-minded individual coloured 
up, as though Earlsfort's shaft had not been 
entirely aimless. 
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" I would not give much for the length 
of your service when your master comes 
back/' said Earlsfort. ''Give me a light 
and the newspaper ; I shall stay here for 
half-an-hour or so." 

The man did as he was desired, but still 
loitered about the room. 

" I can dispense with your services. Go 
and read your Bible in your own apartment. 
The passages against lying and hypocrisy I 
should recommend to your particular no- 
tice." 

" Here is a devil of a row !" said Earls- 
fort to himself, as soon as the man had left 
the room. " I wonder what the deuce is to 
be done next? Why, Wilbraham wants 
more looking after than a baby in long 
clothes ! That blessed Madame d'Aubign^, 
what is she up to now? That infernal 
beast of a servant, too I I suppose I had 
better lock up and seal these rooms, to pre- 
vent him from pilfering the chattels, and 
making free with the correspondence of his 
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master. He seems to have been pretty busy 
already. What an ass Wilbraham is ! Why 
did he not send to me ?" 

And Earlsfort began to walk about the 
room and take a general survey. Every 
moment he got more and more annoyed 
and irritated at what he deemed the exces- 
sive folly of an unworldly man, allowing 
himself to be led away by an intriguing, de- 
signing woman ; and in his rage he kicked 
the sofa back from its position by the fire- 
place. Something glittered on the carpet 
at his feet. He picked it up, and an ex- 
clamation of surprise fell from his lips as he 
did so. It was a locket of peculiar form 
and workmanship. 

" Mrs. Olive's ! — I saw it on her neck yes- 
terday. My poor dear Hal, you have passed 
ftie Rubicon now !" Then he laughed plea- 
santly to himself. " Hal Wilbraham go off 
will another man's wife! — the idea is too 
absird ! But what the very deuce does all 
this mean, I wonder ?" 
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And he smoked vigorously at his cigar, 
as if he hoped thereby to enlighten his mind 
on this mysterious business. For a long 
time he sat smoking there, too much 
knocked over by astonishment to take any 
very active measures, though he felt some- 
thing ought to be done ; but for once Dick 
Earlsfort was nonplussed, and inclined to let 
things take their own course. He is pre- 
sently startled, however, by hearing a latch- 
key applied to the lock of the outer door ; 
he has only time to put the locket, which 
was on the table, out of sight in his waist- 
coat pocket, when Wilbraham himself walk- 
ed into the room. 
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CHAPTER 11. 



FEMME GAGNE. 



QUEEN of Bohemians, I salute thee !" 
said Cis Trelawny gaily, as he en- 
tered Madame d'Aubign^'s drawing-room 
on the day following her first dinner-party. 

Mathilde knitted her brows. She aspired 
to higher social standing, and the title failed 
to please her. 

" You won your money last night, or 
your compliments would not take such high 
flight this morning," she answered, some- 
what sharply. 

" If I have offended, forgive me ; but 
truly you are the queen of fSte-givers. Last 
night's entertainment was quite fSerique ; it 
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will live in my memory for many a long day 
to come." 

" As long as the gold it produced remains 
in your pockets, eh ?" said Mafchilde, recover- 
ing her good-humour. "It is astonishing 
how the ups or downs of luck affect our 
spirits after a night of play, my dear Cis. 
None of the losers will come to kiss hands 
at my throne this afternoon — of that you 
may be very sure." 

" Delannoy, for instance. Diantre ! we 
bled him pretty freely last night. I hope 
he won't take his revenge, or we poor paupers 
will be clean swept and garnished." 

'* He is an insufferable snob !" said Ma- 
thilde ; " but for his money, he would not 
have been here ; it is, therefore, only fair 
that he should leave some of it behind him." 

" True, when a man like that, so plainly 
labelled with a trade-mark, ventures into 
the arena of sport with gentlemen, what 
can he expect ? Should we associate with 
canaille save for advantages to be derived ?" 
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And this elegant specimen of the jeunesse 
doree twirled his silken moustache, and 
lounged back in his chair, as though the 
beautiful world, with all its luxuries, were 
made but for him, and the great crowd of 
workers and toilers, with their strong brains 
and honest hands, were but created to min- 
ister to his selfish appetites. Mathilde 
looked at him and smiled ; she had a good 
deal of sympathy with the struggling mass 
which helps itself through the difficulties of 
life, and she did not altogether appreciate 
Trelawny's sentiments. 

" One man's money is to me the same as 
another's," she said. " I should respect this 
Delannoy were he the architect of his own 
fortune, but he only spends, in the most 
offensive, vulgar way, the gold his father 
gathered together by the sweat of his brow 
and the labour of his hands. A man who 
begins life at a common forge, and accumu- 
lates a fortune such as he possessed, is a 
being to respect, Cis Trelawny." 
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" Why, these sentiments have a very de- 
mocratic ring about them, my dear madame. 
I should have thought you were too fond 
of the luxuries of life, and revelled too 
much in the warmth of its brightest side, to 
enter into the feelings of the strugglers." 

" The queen of the Bohemians can be no 
aristocrat," she answered, tartly. "What 
are her subjects, from one end of her king- 
dom to the other, but a crowd of workers ?" 

" ' La liberty est la richesse des pewples^ " 
answered Trelawny. " The great world in- 
side the sacred pale, * society, that china 
without flaw,' with its decorum, its etiquette, 
its formalism, is as envious of the anomalous 
mob outside as they, in their turn, are of its 
mysterious exclusiveness. The charm of the 
true Bohemian is his total freedom from all 
care — his jolly rowdy life of happy poverty. 
You surely do not call the cotton-spinning, 
gold-winning generation in which England 
abounds, your subjects, my beauteous 
queen T 
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" They were once members of the great 
Bohemian family," she replied. "They 
have thrown off our life of freedom, and in 
assuming the title of nouveaux riches^ elect 
to pass through an ordeal of snubbing, in 
order that they may finally be received in 
the circles of the aristocracy." 

" ErgOy snobs ; let us give them a chapter 
to themselves. The great world and the 
small world alike discard them, but they 
will stray into both kingdoms, unfortunately 
for their subjects." And he laughed gaily 
at having settled the question to his own 
satisfaction. But his whole countenance 
changed in a moment. " Good heavens ! 
what is the matter ?" he cried. 

Mathilde had sprung from her seat ; the 
happiness was all gone out of her face, and 
had given place to a startled look of fear. 
He followed the direction of her eyes. 
Standing just inside the door, white as a 
spectre, he saw — Clive, who had entered 
unannounced. The wild, haggard look of 
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his face, the feverish brightness of his eyes, 
gave them both the same impression. All 
the jealousy in his nature, they thought, 
had been aroused by witnessing this pleasant 
little tete-a-tete. They both remembered full 
well how, in the old Spa days, as far as 
Mathilde d'Aubign^ was concerned, Clive 
and Trelawny had been mortal foes. Cis, 
however, did not frequently allow himself 
to be taken at a disadvantage, and he was 
speedily master of the situation. 

"My good fellow," he said, *'we were 
just talking of you. Roll your weary-look- 
ing limbs into that large chair, and let us 
discuss last tiight's experiences confidentially." 

" Curse last night ! — I wish it had been 
blotted out of time I" was the muttered 
answer, as Clive threw himself into the 
proffered chair. 

" Oswald, what is the matter ? — what has 
happened?" asked Mathilde, as she stood 
over him. 

" It is all your work," he said, pushing 
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her violently away from him. "I should 
have been a different man but for you ; and 
all this would never have taken place I 
Oh ! will nothing end this life of misery ?" 
And, leaning his elbows on his knees, he 
buried his head in his hands, and sobbed 
like a child. 

" A case for brandy and soda," said Tre- 
lawny, not knowing quite whether to laugh 
or take the thing seriously. 

Mathilde seemed transfixed. She scarce- 
ly knew what to do. Clive, in his dark 
moods, was dangerous to meddle with ; 
and she did not care to court a second 
repulse in Trelawny's presence. 

"Speak to him, Cis," she whispered at 
last. " Ask him what it all means ?" 

A light seemed to have dawned on Tre- 
lawny, for he put his hand soothingly on 
Olive's shoulder, while he addressed him in 
those full low tones Ois Trelawny vouch- 
safed but seldom to use, save to the woman 
he would fain bewitch. 
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"Don't grieve, my dear Clive. She is 
surely scarcely worthy to raise all this 
tempest in a strong man's heart ?" 

Clive looked up. 

"You know it, then, already? It is 
another vile plot into which I have been 
dragged I Madame d'Aubign^, why was I 
made to come here last night?" 

" What does all this mean ? Cis, Oswald, 
explain one of you. I am totally at a loss 
to comprehend." 

The one word " Georgie " fell from 
Olive's lips, and he leant his head against 
the sofa cushion, as though he refused to 
converse any more on the subject. 

" She has gone off with Sir Henry Wil- 
braham," said Trelawny, in explanation. 

"When? — How do you know? — Why 
did you not tell me ?" asked M^thilde, ex- 
citedly. 

" By Jove ! I did not know it would 
interest you so much! I went to the 
Waterloo Station this morning, to express 
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my opinion about a haunch of venison my 
uncle had sent me, and which had never 
put in an appearance, and there I saw the 
happy pair just starting on their journey 
into the country." 

" Then it is quite true. Oh I Georgie, 
Georgie ! And I thought her so innocent 
and so pure !" muttered Olive to himself. 

" Come, old fellow, rouse yourself, and 
don't let the black demon take entire pos- 
sion of you,'^ said Trelawny, in his tender, 
womanish way. "It is not very compli- 
mentary, either, to our beautiful queen here, 
that you should come into her drawing- 
room and sob your heart out over the faith- 
lessness of another woman." 

" Mathilde will forgive me I" and Olive 
put his hand out in a weak, rambling sort 
of way. 

But Mathilde turned away from him, her 
rich beauty heightened by the look of excit- 
ed anger which her face had assumed. It 
was not that she was exactly angry with 
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Oswald Clive, but she was intensely annoyed 
that Trelawny should be a witness of this 
scene. Her heart yearned in love for Clive, 
and she felt a secret joy over his wife's de- 
fection ; but she suppressed all show of feel- 
ing, and looked grand and dignified, as she 
said sneeringly, " I have nothing to forgive, 
Mr. Clive. All the friendship which ever 
existed between us was at an end when you 
married Georgie Trant. Let by-gones be 
by-gones now.'* 

Clive looked at her absently — like a man 
in a dream/' 

" Are you going to desert me too ? Oh, 
Mathilde, what has happened to cause this 
change ? " 

" Nothing, save that I do not choose to 
be taken up, now that you have discovered 
that I spoke the truth when I told you that 
your wife had a lover in Sir Henry Wilbra- 
ham." 

" That is right, Madame d'Aubign^, don't 
accept any man at second-hand," said Tre- 
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lawny, rising to take his leave. He was too 
well versed in heart-histories not to be quite 
aware that there was more feeling existing 
between these two than Mathilde wished 
him to perceive. Like most men of his 
stamp, Cis Trelawny was a pauper, and 
Madame d'Aubign^'s pleasant little estab- 
lishment, now that she had become 
wealthy, was exactly the house of resort 
he delighted in, and he had no wish to 
offend its fair mistress by intrusively boring 
her with his society. His highly-cultivated 
instincts suggested that both she and Clive 
were wishing him anywhere but in that 
room just then, so he wisely prepared to 
beat a retreat. 

" Whatever you do, don't fight," he said 
to Clive, patting him on the back as he 
passed him ; " it spoils one's beauty, unfits 
one for future conquests, and is altogether 
an infernal nuisance. The Divorce Court 
is a far more telling invention of Old Nick's. 
It rids you of a troublesome appendage, 
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forces her into an anomalous position, and 
makes your rival burden himself with her, 
or bo cried shame on in all the clubs. Thus 
you punish the oflFenders without victimising 
yourself." 

Clive did not answer him, but sat passive- 
ly there without speaking, his head buried 
in the sofa cushion. 

For some time after Trelawny's departure, 
there was a deep silence. The clock ticked 
monotonously on the mantel-piece, the bird 
twittered in its cage, the little Maltese dog 
scratched with its forepaws against Mathilde's 
dress and whined to be taken up ; but she 
lay back almost motionless in her arm-chair 
by the fire, and watched Oswald crouching 
on the sofa. At last she rose, and walking 
across the room sat down beside him, and 
sought to turn his face towards her. 

" Dear Oswald," she said, •* be comforted. 
Why should you weep and fret — am I not 
still here ?" 

He turned and looked at her, and his 
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eyes were so wild, his face so haggard and 
seamed with agony, that Mathilde fairly 
quailed before him. " Oh, Oswald did you 
love Georgie so very dearly?" she asked 
him, in piteous tones. 

He let his head drop heavily on his 
shoulder, but did not speak at once ; then 
he said, quietly — 

" I thought she cared for me ; but she has 
preferred that sanctimonious beast all along. 
We had our little tiffs, too frequently, alas 1 
but I never thought Georgie would have left 
me thus. Oh I Mathilde, it is a bitter trial, 
in one moment to find oneself robbed of the 
only thing in life which you believed really 
loved you." 

Madame d'Aubignfe was pale and cold as 
marble now. The heart-cry which is heard 
so seldom in a life-time, and which Tre- 
lawny so gladly would have raised, now 
burst out with all its anguish. 

" Not loved ! — oh ! Oswald. What have 
your sufferings been to mine ? Shall I ever 
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forgot tliat wretched morning when the 
ttiuu>\uuxMnent of your marriage fell as a 
ili^uth'8tn>ko on my senses ! I bade adieu 
to luy vlttiutiest dream ; for I was no longer 
tho U^vovl one, the first and guiding power 
of yvuir oxistonce.'* 

**(uhhI Heavens! Mathilde, is this true? 
If yovx have really loved me thus, what a 
W(^rthlo88 beast I have been ! But why did 
yini laugh and chaff and sneer, as though 
your heart were incapable of fostering a 
warm feeling ? I thought your love for me 
was but as the tempest of the passing hour. 
I have often condemned you for the frigidity 
of your nature. If occasionally, for a brief 
space, you did seem to warm, you invariably 
rolttpsed into the old coldness." 

*'Iiife has its chances, povero^ and they 
will guiJe us, notwithstanding our heart's 
loiigiugH. I could never have been false to 
you — you were interwoven with my life. I 
hi\d iiuugu^od too fondly that, come weal or 
wou — wmu ttb4»ence,corae danger, you would 
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never have proved untrue to me. I was 
mistaken, that is all. The first chit that 
pleased you bound your wavering nature in 
her roseate chains." 

" Oh ! Mathilde, why did you not speak 
plainly before ? — why did you seek to de- 
ceive me ? How much misery and sorrow 
you might have saved us both I " 

" Pardon me, Mr. Clive," said Mathilde, 
who was recovering her usual spirits, "it 
strikes me you have had by far the worst of 
the bargain, and I am very much inclined to 
think that it serves you quite right." 

" I will never doubt you any more. At 
your feet let me swear the allegiance of my 
life." 

" Nonsense, don't be melo-dramatic. Be 
a little bit practical, if you can, and make me 
understand what has really taken place." 

Head, as usual, was asserting its domin- 
ion. Mathilde loved Oswald Olive better 
than any other thing in life, but even now 
that he was sitting by her side, her own, her 
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very own, for the time, at least, it was not 
in her to give herself up to the happiness of 
the hour. Her busy brain must plot and 
arrange, and map out plans for the future. 

That Georgie was gone, was all Clive 
seemed to know ; that she had gone to Sir 
Henry Wilbraham he had guessed, and 
Trelawny's words had confirmed his belief. 
He had made no effort to trace her. In- 
activity had ever been, more or less, one of 
Olive's weaknesses, and, since he had known 
Mathilde and leant on her clearer judgment 
for instruction and guidance, the fault had 
not lessened. He had left Lady Ida in a 
state bordering on frenzy, and had come off 
at once to Mathilde. She would tell him 
what was best to be done. 

Little had he anticipated the reception she 
gave him. Sneers, quips, and derision, he 
had expected ; but that she would greet hini 
with such an outburst of warm feeling, he 
was far from imagining. Thus the whole 
current of his thoughts was changed, and, 
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from the depths of despair over Georgie's 
defection, he was raised to a pinnacle of mad 
delight as he thought that Mathilde really 
loved him. Life with Georgie had not been 
as sweet as it might have been ; now he 
would live only to please Mathilde, who had 
proved so reliable and strong in the past, 
and seemed ready to be so loving and tender 
in the present. 

« 

" The fact then is that you know nothing 
whatever about your wife, save that you had 
a tempestuous argument with her, on my ac- 
count, when you returned home in the small 
hours this morning? Really, Oswald, I 
should have given you credit for being a 
better diplomat. Georgie is evidently too 
much for you, poveroy 

" In future let me devote myself to you, 
since she is faithless." 

"Not so fast, mon cher^ I am not quite 
prepared to credit all this tale. Sir Henry 
Wilbraham is scarcely likely to forfeit his 
cognomen of saint, and the high place he 
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holds iu the world's esteem, for the sake of 
this foolish little Georgie." 

"Whj\ Mathilde, you suggested to me 
weeks ago that there was love-making going 
on between them." 

** Of wurse I did. That Sir Henry was in 
love with your wife long before you married 
her, I know, and that he still retains a 
tenderness for her I have every reason to 
suspect. But he is not hot-headed and 
impetuous like you, caro ; he would not be 
guilty of a foolish or an imprudent action, 
aud is about the last man who would care to 
figure in the newspapers as a co-respondent. 
Take my word for it, the whole business will 
bo veneered over with at least the appear- 
ance of decorum." 

** What then do you suggest for me to 
do?" 

** Go after your wife and bring her back, 
if you are not tired of having your free-will 
made -subservient to her babyish wayward- 
ness. If you are a man and can hold your 
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own, demand a maintenance from Lady Ida, 
and consent to let Madame Georgie coquette 
through the world after her own foolish 
fashion. For my part, I should recommend 
the latter arrangement." 

" Georgie will probably tire of her fit of 
anger, and may want to come back to me. 
I cannot believe but that she loves me, after 
all," said Oswald. 

The full red lips parted disdainfully, and 
Mathilde drew her svelte form to its height. 

" Your vacillation is past all endurance I" 
she said sneeringly ; *'you have not as 
much character as Fido there ; why, even* he 
knows what and whom he likes best in life, 
which is more than you do. We do not 
understand such weakness of purpose here, 
do we, Fido ?" She stooped and took the 
dog up in her arms, and stood on the hearth- 
rug caressing him. " When once we love it 
is for ever, you will not leave your first love 
to obey the whims of my Lady Caprice, eh, 
caro T 
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" Mathilde, this is too bad ! — say what I 
am to do ?" 

" You know your own feelings about this 
business better than I can possibly do," she 
answered, as she tossed the dog on to the 
floor, then clapped her hands and threw a 
ball to make him bark and play. 

" For Heaven's sake, leave that beast of a 
dog alone, or I will break his cursed neck, 
and tell me at once what yon would have 
me do !" 

**Poor Fido, was he unkind?" and she 
went on playing with the dog while she 
answered him carelessly, "Get as much 
money as you can from these people, and 
begin life once more on your own account. 
Behind the chair — that is right, Fido, over 
you go — I think I shall go to Paris, Cis 
Trelawny is so energetic about its superior- 
ity over London. They seem to understand 
the art of living better in France — Fido, you 
are a beauty I" 

" Mathilde, are you determined to drive 
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me mad ? — looking at you now, who would 
believe that not half an hour ago you pro- 
fessed to love me devotedly." 

" So I do, my poor Oswald ; only as you 
chose to divide your affection for me with 
Georgie, I thought I might as well lavish 
some of mine on Fido." 

*- If you go to Paris we shall never meet, 
for I dare not show my face there," said 
Oswald sulkily. 

" Bah ! the Baron de Villemar knows 
better than to interfere with any friend of 
mine. I am tolerably well versed in his 
past history. No, the old times of play and 
excitement are not gone yet, mon Oswald." 

And so, as in the old Eden days, 
Clive was led to his own destruction. The 
ford which Georgie, in her thoughtless 
folly, had placed between herself and her 
husband, Mathilde was using her best endea- 
vours to render impassable. A few words 
of explanation and regret over the past 
might have brought Georgie back once more 
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to his side ; bat Mathilde was resolved that, if 
she ooald prevent it, they should never be 
spoken. When she heard of the marriage, 
now some months ago, had she not sworn 
in her rage that she would sow dissension at 
his hearth ? — and she had not failed to keep 
her wonL Woe to Oswald's weak vacil- 
lating nature, in the hands of this wily, in- 
triguing woman ! 
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CHAPTER III. 



PLAT. 



fTIHE first night of the Opera season. 
-*- The house is crowded with the beauty 
and fashion of the metropolis. Mathilde 
d'Aubign^, her rich full beauty enhanced by 
the black dress she wears out of pretended 
respect for her departed husband, is by no 
means the least lovely woman in that bright 
scene of fashion. Many are the glasses 
turned on her box, and not a few inquire 
of their friends who the new beauty is on 
whom London is now allowed to gaze for 
the first time. Cis Trelawny is the cavalier 
in attendance, but Mathilde's masculine ac- 
quaintance is no small one ; and now that 
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she has chosen to appear once more in pub- 
lic, and in the position, too, of a wealthy 
widow, many are the would-be adorers who 
flit around her, and not a few have entered 
to pay their respects in her box to-night. 
The opera was Faust^ and the third act was 
already nearly at an end, when Mathilde 
snatched the glass from her companion ; 
but it was not to the stage she directed her 
attention — her gaze seemed to be riveted 
on some one in the stalls. 

" It is Sir Henry Wilbraham," she said, as 
she returned the glass to Trelawny. "I 
thought he would not be such a fool as to 
run off with Mrs. Clive." 

" By Jove, so it is I I wonder what he 
did with her ? — for that they went away in 
a train together from the Waterloo Station 
this very day, I can swear." 

" He has his guardian angel with him too 
— that Captain Earlsfort. Tkm t how I hate 
that man !" 

Cis Trelawny laughed. 
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" A nice sort of fellow Earlsfort is, to be 
called a guardian angel to anyone ! There 
is not much of the odour of sanctity about 
him." 

" Well, he always follows Sir Henry, like 
his shadow, and seems to be desirous of 
shielding him from every danger." 

" He has some personal motive — of that 
you may be very sure. Earlsfort is too 
much of the man-of-the-world to give his 
services for nothing. He is hard-up, proba- 
bly, and Sir Henry is well off." 

" Are you judging him according to your 
own standard, my dear Cis ? or do you know 
anjiihing of his private affairs ?" 

" I know he has some bits of paper float- 
ing about ; and a man does not put himself 
in the hands of the Jews till he is compelled, 
my dear madame." 

" Make your story complete, and say these 
bills are backed by Sir Henry," suggested 
Mathilde, smiling. 

"No, no, no, that wont do — Wilbraham 
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is not the sort of man to pot his hand to a 
biU." 

^' Yet yon gave him credit for nmning off 
with another man's wife ! There are nice 
points in your code of morality, Mr. Tre- 
lawnv.'' 

^^ There is no saying what a man may do 
when ander the inflaence of strong infatua- 
tion/' he answered. " You women but sel- 
dom know your own power; but matters 
connected with one's bankerVbook are 
looked on from a very different aspect. 
Wilbraham is pretty wary over his cash, I 
should imagine. They have recognised you ; 
see, they are both looking up here." 

The curtain had now fallen, and in the 
course of two or three minutes Sir Henry 
Wilbrahara, accompanied by Dick Earlsfort, 
entered Madame d'AubigncJ's box. 

She received Sir Honry in her most cor- 
dial manner, with one of her sweetest 
smiles, but to Captain Earlsfort she was 
frigidity itoelf. Madame d'Aubigu^ was not 
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likely easily to forget how utterly unsuccess- 
ful she had been in her attempt to bewitch 
him during their brief acquaintance at 
Brinck Hall ; nor did she fail to remember 
how she had believed that it was to his in- 
fluence she owed the change Sir Henry's 
sentiments had undergone towards herself. 
She hated him accordingly, and awaited but 
an opportunity to pay him off for old scores. 
Earlsfort was nothing daunted by his recep- 
tion — it only served to amuse him ; he 
thought himself a match for any woman, 
even though that woman were Mathilde 
d'Aubign^. 

"I congratulate Madame d'Aubigne on 
being restored to her true position," he said, 
in his careless, off-hand way. " I never 
thought the humble companion was the 
part the gods intended her to play." 

Mathilde made him no answer, but turned 
to Sir Henry, and spoke in those low tones 
her foreign accent made so very taking. 

" Dear Sir Henry, I am so glad to see 
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you again. Lady Wilbraham, and my sweet 
pet Glory, how are they both ?" 

Earlsfort's forehead contracted and his 
eyebrows arched fiercely. It irritated him 
beyond measure to hear Glory's name on. 
this woman's lips. Cis Trelawny had taken 
advantage of their entrance to go off on a 
little cruise^ and Earlsfort seated himself in 
the chair he had just vacated, as he said, 
rather testily, beifore Sir Henry could an- 
swer, 

" That time at Brinck Hall having been a 
mistake, don't you think it would be better 
for us all to enter into a compact never to 
refer to it again? The knowledge that Ma- 
dame d'Aubign^ condescended to an alias 
would not raise her in the opinion of her 
acquaintance generally — at least, I should 
imagine not. Of course I am speaking 
with her interest at heart." 

" Indeed ! I am delighted to find that 
you are so empresse in my service, Captain 
Earlsfort, though the covert sneer does not 
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escape me. Sir Henry, I feel, does not 
judge me as severely as you do ; he can ap- 
preciate my motives, which were none 
other than to gain an honest livelihood. A 
woman surrounded by poverty and mis- 
understanding, as I was then, finds it al- 
ways a hard matter to overcome difficulties." 

" Earlsfort did not mean anything offen- 
sive, I feel certain," said Sir Henry, hur- 
riedly. " We both came up here to have 
the very great pleasure of seeing you again. 
He is as anxious as I am myself that our 
future relations may be amicable. Are you 
not, Dick ?" 

Thus appealed to, Earlsfort bowed, but 
did not speak, and there was an amused 
look in his eyes which was anything but 
pleasing or re-assuring to Mathilde. How- 
ever, she thought it wisest to accept peace, 
for the time at least, so she smiled, and 
showed her white teeth, and, with her wo- 
man's tact, changed the subject into a flow 
of easy talk on the current topics of the 
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day. For a few minutes all went smoothly, 
save that Earlsfort would occasionally drop 
some little sarcasm which rankled in Ma- 
thilde's mind, though she pretended not to 
notice it. At last, however, curiosity, or 
the love of mischief, which is innate in most 
women, got the better of her, and she began 
to sail once more in troubled waters. 

" That pretty Mrs. Clive, whose marriage 
took place a few months back — have you 
seen her lately, Sir Henry ?" 

Wilbraham turned very white, and shook 
all over. Earlsfort saw a pretty face in the 
box opposite, for he began to use his glasses 
vigorously. This little comedy should play 
itself out — he was resolved he would not 
nip it in the bud by answering for his friend. 

'* She is staying with my mother in the 
country," said Sir Henry, trying to steady 
his voice, in which emotion was but too ap- 
parent. 

" Indeed 1 And her husband ?" 

Earlsfort dropped his glasses, and turning 
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round, confronted Mathilde with a look. 
She did not blench or move, but quietly 
waited for Sir Henry to answer her question. 

" He is in town, I believe," he said shortly. 

"Quarrelled, I suppose? Those desper- 
ate love-matches generally end in war." 

" Clive is an old friend of yours, is he 
not?" asked Sir Henry. 

" I know him — yes — have known him for 
some years. He dined with me last night. 
I had hoped to have seen his wife, but I 
understood she was not well. He did not 
say she had gone to Brinck Hall." 

Earlsfort and Sir Henry exchanged 
glances. 

" There is some mystery," she said. " Tell 
. me what it is ? I love mysteries — they are 
such good antidotes to ennuis 

" Do you mean to say you do not know 
on whose account there has been this quar- 
rel between Clive and his wife ?" 

" Then there is a quarrel ? IHeu I how 
should I know anything about it? Is it 
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about yourself, Sir Henry ? One or two bits 
of gossip have reached me on that subject." 

" By Jove 1 Madame d'Aubign^, you de- 
serve a medal for coolness, if such a- thing 
were ever struck," said Earlsfort, as he 
laughed heartily. 

Mathilde looked at him, and there was 
almost murder in her eye. 

" Have you come here to insult me. Cap- 
tain Earlsfort ?" 

" Come, come," he answered, still laugh- 
ing, "don't let your angry passions rise, 
^lejeu ne vautpas la chandette,^ hut^ upon my 
soul, you must take us for a brace of the 
veriest fools on earth if you think we are 
taken in by that look of utter innocence. 
We are familiar with all the details of your 
flirtation, and I should say it is another sub- 
lect, which would be better avoided, Ma- 
dame d'Aubign^. What a lot of quick- 
sands there are knocking about, to be 
sure I" 

" Is it my fault that Mr. Clive chooses to 
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give way to the folly of caring for me ?" 
said Mathilde, looking down. "We poor 
women are always the victims when you 
men descend to a weakness. Sir Henry, 
you do not blame me ?" and the large eyes 
made full play upon him. "How miser- 
able it is to be suspected and annoyed like 
this ! However, I am going to Paris next 
week, and I shall get away from all this 
intriguing. I hope my own country-people 
will be kinder to me than you English have 
been." And the tears glistened like dew- 
drops in the corners of her eyes. 

Sir Henry was touched. 

" Believe me," he said, as he hung over 
ber chair, " I have faith in you still. You 
cannot show yonr wisdom or truth more 
strongly than by absenting yourself for a 
time. It is what I would have asked of 
you. I trust that these wretched differ- 
ences may ere long be made up, and that 
we shall all eventually be on good and 
friendly terms with each other. 
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Just the faintest smile played at the cor- 
ners of Mathilde's lips at these words, but 
the re-entrance of Cis Trelawny put a stop 
to the conversation, and the two friends 
departed. 

"Hal Wilbraham, you are a fool, and 
that woman is a match for the devil him- 
self I" was Earlsfort's remark, as he closed 
the door of the box after him. " Since you 
would insist on paying her a visit to-night, 
it was well that I accompanied you." 

"Well, too," replied Sir Henry, "that 
she saw me here. Evil rumours had reached 
her, you see." 

"She will hatch some confounded plot 
out of it, whatever happens," muttered Dick, 
as they regained their stalls just as the cur- 
tain went up on the fourth act. 

"Well, have you unriddled the mystery? 
I thought I would leave you to the unfet- 
tered enjoyment of your woman's ingenuity," 
said Trelawny, as he seated himself by Ma- 
thilde's side. 
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" Just as I supposed," answered Mathilde, 
while her whole countenance flashed — 
" that little fair beast has gone down to stay 
with Lady Wilbraham, and I am accused of 
being the sole cause of the quarrel." • 

" By Jove ! but that is <5harining ! Earls- 
fort invented that story, I make no doubt. 
He has the greatest facility in the art of 
weaving an entanglement." 

There was no love existing between these 
two men. Dick Earlsfort rather snubbed 
and rode rough-shod over Cis Trelawny — 
called him Le Bijou^ and despised him for 
his womanish, finical ways, though perhaps 
he envied him just a little that beauty of 
face and form for which he was so re- 
nowned. 

" Oh 1 he is not wanting in brains," said 
Mathilde ; " but he is not the only person 
in the world who is thus gifted, I presume. 
What a fool that heavy baronet is, to be 
sure! Why, Captain Earlsfort can twist 
him round his little finger. Not back a bill 
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for him ! — why, he would do anything he 
told him." 

" Ah 1 well, he did not do that, for I was 
in at Dickson's, the money-lender's, a few 
days ago, and I heard all abont it. A 
friend of mine, a man called Ffoulkes, has 
been ass enough to give his name- The bill 
is due one day soon. Earlsfort wants it 
renewed, and Ffoulkes wants to get rid of 
the responsibility. I don't know how they 
will settle it." 

" You young Englishmen seem to live on 
bills." 

"Not quite that. A poor wretch who 
gets into the hands of the money-lenders is 
not to be envied ; they are a cursed race I" 

''And you, Cis — are you free from their 
shackles ?" 

" For the present, thank goodness I am ! 
— but if we go on playing as we did last 
night, there is no saying how soon I may 
become involved." 

"When you are in difficulties, come to 
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me. I am no usurer, and will help you to 
the best of my power." 

" Ah ! Madame, how good you are ! I 
am unworthy of so much solicitude." 

"Nonsense! — you don't mean a word 
you say — you think yourself all-captivating. 
But I am interested about Captain Earlsfort. 
Tell me, are they for large sums, these bits 
of paper of his ?" 

*' That particular one is for £500. I do 
not know anything about the others. But if 
you hate the man, why do you ask so much 
about him ?" 

"Womanly curiosity, that is all. You 
are coming to supper at my house to-night, 
Cis?" 

" Could I deny myself that pleasure ?" 

The opera being ended, the miniature 
' brougham conducted Mathilde d'Aubigne 
to the house in Mayfair, where a charm- 
ing little supper awaited her numerous 
guests, in which Jerome, as maitre- 
cThdtelj had surpassed himself. Presently 
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three or four stragglers dropped in from 
the different places of amusement in the 
metropolis, and at last Mr. Clive made his 
appearance. The haggard look his face had 
worn in the morning was still there, and his 
eyes were bloodshot, and had sunk deep 
into his head. Mathilde made room for him 
beside her as she pressed his hand re-assur- 

As the wine passed round with no 
measured hand, the party was not a tran- 
quil one, and many a racy story was 
circulated, many a bon-mot was received 
with unanimous applause. Clive alone was 
silent — a sort of stupor seemed to hang over 
him. He looked as though the events of his 
life had been too much for him, and he was 
worn out by the perpetual recurrence of 
some exciting episode. Vainly did Mathilde 
seek to recall him to himself; neither her 
brightest sallies, as she joined in the general 
mirth, nor her whispered words of tender- 
ness, as she dropped her voice into its softest 
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tones, had the slightest eflfect on him. He 
seemed as though he heard her not, and 
looked scared and lost to all outer influence, 
as a man might, who had had midnight 
meetings with some spirit from the unseen 
world of terror. His inert lifeless look at 
last attracted Trelawny's attention, and he 
began to quote Manfred^ a sneer on his 
handsome face the while — 

" * There is an order 
Of mortals on the earth, who do become 
Old in their youth, and die ere middle age. 
Without the violence of warlike death; 
Some perishing of pleasure — some of study. 
Some worn with toil — some of mere weariness, 
Some of disease, and some insanity, 
And some of withered, or of broken hearst.' 

Confess what has happened to you, man, 
that you sit there like the spectre in Don 
Giovanni^ as though you would fain strike 
terror into every heart ?" 

" What a tease you are !" said Mathilde, 
putting out her hand deprecatingly to 
Trelawny. 

*' My good fellow, if the poetical muse 
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have lighted oq you, pray let us have some- 
thing a little more lively," suggested one of 
the party. "Incarnate misery being repre- 
sented by Clive, suppose you personate its 
antithesis. It is far more in your line." 

" Un chanson de Biranger^^^ cried a chorus 
of voices. " Come, Trelawny, trill out some 
luscious verse in that big full voice of yours." 

** C'est k table quand je m'envivre 
De gaitd, de vin, et d'amour/* 

he began, among rounds of applause, which 
had risen into a deafening storm by the time 
he had finished the song. 

Madame d'Aubign^ at last led the way 
upstairs ; and while she and the two or 
three ladies of the party talked pretty plati- 
tudes by the open window, the actual busi- 
ness of the night began. Brag on the one 
hand, lansquenet on the other, held their 
onward course, till the ladies too followed 
in the wake of the men's excitement. 

** There's nothing gives a man such spirit, 
Leavening his blood, as cayenne doth a currj.'* 
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Mr. Clive played to win, and the re-action 
from the state of despair in which he had 
dwelt for the last few hours, nearly turned 
his brain. Delannoy, as on the previous 
evening, was the loser, though there was 
one Fanchon, a young Frenchman, who had 
gone some heavy sums to the bad, and 
groaned in spirit accordingly. 

'*Lose your money to him, Cis. I will 
be banker," whispered Mathilde, as she 
passed Trelawny. " If he go back to Paris 
out of humour, we may be attacked for 
unfair play." 

Their excitement continued with unremit- 
ting fever, varying in its moods according to 
the capricious chances of luck, till the early 
cock had long " done salutation to the 
morn," and at last they were all gone save 
Clive, who loitered by Mathilde's side. 

"I cannot talk any more. I am tired 
from all this whirl. You must come to- 
morrow." 

VOL. m. F 
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" Have you heard aught of Georgie ?" he 
asked. 

" She is at Brinck Hall, safely domiciled 
in the enemy's fortress. Be firm to your 
point, and make an arrangement with 
Lady Ida to your own advantage. Come 
here in the afternoon, and tell me the 
result of your interview with her. Now 
go, for my head aches ; I will talk no 
more. Cis," she called out as she opened 
the door, for she still heard voices in the 
hall, " take Mr. Clive with you, do, and put 
him up against Lady Ida's door ; he is not 
fit to be trusted alone. Au revoir^ mon 
Oswald. Take your dismissal in good part. 
We have both had our quota of excitement 
for to-night." 

And she came back, and stood looking at 
herself in the large mirror, as she leant her 
two arms gracefully on the console-table the 
while. The picture reflected back was no 
pleasing one, for all the beauty seemed to 
have gone out of Mathilde's face. • It was 
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not only a faded,, jaded look of fatigue 
which her features wore, but in a moment a 
cold stony glare seemed to have replaced 
the laughing, dimpled expression which had 
gladdened them during that long evening of 
pleasure. Much had passed during the last 
twenty-four hours — much that required ma- 
ture thought; and Mathilde's active brain 
was making its plans. Amongst all the 
Free Lances who had just left her house, 
impressed by the power of her beauty and 
the intoxicating charm of her manners, not 
one but would have felt, could he have seen 
her now, that he would rather kneel in the 
dust to retain her friendship than do aught 
that would bring him under the ban of her 
displeasure. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



A DRAMATIC DAY. 



TT is scarcely noon, yet the miniature 
^ brougham is standing at Madame d'Au- 
bign^'s door. In a few minutes she comes 
down, beautiful as ever. Stimulants, cos- 
metiques, art, have been called in to assist 
nature, for neither beauty nor health is 
proof against the deep draughts of perpetual 
excitement in which Mathilde has of late 
indulged. The carriage puts her down at 
the corner of Vigo Street and Regent Street, 
and Mathilde starts off alone, reading care- 
fully the names inscribed on the different 
plates on the doors, as she saunters slowly 
on. At last she finds the house of which 
she is in search, and walking up to the first 
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floor, she rings a bell. It is at once answer- 
ed by a little wizen man, with a pen behind 
his ear. 

" I wish to see Mr. Dickson, on particular 
business." 

She is kept waiting for a few seconds in 
an outer office, and then ushered mysterious- 
ly into the presence of the great money- 
lender. He is a portly, good-tempered- 
looking man, with bland, urbane manners. 
He smiles benignly on Mathilde as he offers 
her a seat. Ladies are not frequently Mr. 
Dickson's clients, but when they do come 
to visit him they are always received with 
an immense amount of courtesy. 

" In what can I assist you, my dear 
madam ? Anything in my small way with 
the greatest of pleasure." 

" You hold a bill of Captain Earlsfort's, I 
think, for £500 ?" 

The money-lender ran his eye quickly 
through a note-book which lay on the table 
before him. 
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"Just 80 — Richard Earlsfort — due 12th 
of March — next week, in fact. He wants it 
renewed." 

" What will you take for it ?— down ?" 

Mr. Dickson looked at his visitor with an 
amused twinkle in his eye. His profession 
gave him some little insight into the varied 
phases of human life ; and it was not the 
first time a great lady — for such he imagined 
Mathilde to be — had come draped in black, 
as she was now, to liquidate the liabilities of 
some favoured lover. Dick Earlsfort was 
in luck, thought the money-lender, who 
rather liked Dick for that off-hand, genial 
manner of his. Poor Dick I he would 
rather have doubled his debt than willingly 
have allowed this wretched bit of paper to 
pass into the hands of Madame d'Au- 
bign^. 

'' What will I take ? Why, the bill is for 
£500, is it not ? There can be no question 
of what is to be taken." 

"Nonsense!" said Mathilde. "I don't 
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suppose that you gave more than £300 for 
it ; you had better take £400, and give it 
up to me. You know the old English pro- 
verb—* A bird in the hand,' &c." 

Mr. Dickson looked surprised; he had 
mistaken his customer. The great ladies, 
when they came, always gave him his price 
— in fact, they would give him double — 
anything — to exonerate the beloved one 
from his difficulties ; but this woman seemed 
shrewd, and had some little understanding 
about the market value of things. She was 
evidently not unaccustomed to traffic in 
money. 

" Four hundred pounds !" he said. ** I 
would sacrifice a good deal to please a 
lady, but this is asking too much. Money 
is so ver}' tight, too, just now ; it is with 
difficulty we poor beggars can get along at 
all." 

"So much the more reason that you 
should accept my offer. Think of the 
months, years, you may have to wait before 
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you can realize a farthing of that money. 
You know, as well as I do, that bit of paper 
is not worth any raore." 

" Pray may I ask why you are so anxious 
to have it ?" 

" That is my affair, Mr. Dickson." 

'* I cannot do it — upon my word, I can't," 
he muttered, half to himself. 

Mathilde rose. 

" Then, as we are not likely to come to 
terms, I will wish you good morning," she 
said. 

" My dear lady, you are too hard, indeed 
you are. Throw in another £50, and you 
shall have the bill." 

" What a sharp fellow you are 1" said 
Mathilde, laughing. " I would not be in 
your hands for something. Well, I suppose 
I must give it you ; here are the notes." 

In a few minutes the transaction was 
complete, and Mathilde, with Captain Earls- 
fort's bill in her pocket, was once more 
seated in her little brougham. She next 
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drove to Marshal and Snelgrove's, then 
about Regent Street shopping. She looked 
so complacent and smiling the while, no 
one would have guessed that a bitter feeling 
of revenge lay coiled at her heart, and 
had prompted the diabolical scheme of 
which Dick Earlsfort was the victim. Last- 
ly she went to Ludlow's, in Bond Street. A 
gentleman advanced to open the carriage- 
door ; for Mathilde, true Bohemian as she 
was, was in the habit of letting herself out 
and in. It was Sir Henry Wilbraham, ac- 
companied by his shadow, Captain Earlsfort. 
Madame d'Aubign^ did not flinch, but 
smiled her very sweetest on poor Dick ; she 
could afford to be gracious, now that she 
had the means of vengeance within reach. 
Her purchases being completed, she returns 
home. Jerome is looking over the blind in 
the dining-room with a very anxious, per- 
turbed expression on his weatherbeaten 
countenance. 

" OA, Madame^ quel malheur ! Dieu! 
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what shall we do ?" he exclaims, as he opens 
the door to his mistress. 

" Well, what is the matter now, mon 
vieiuc ? Has the patisskr failed in punctu- 
ality, or the pourvoyeur sent no fish, and, 
like Vatel, are you going to expiate their 
fault with your life ?" 

^^ Non^ Madame^ it is no subject for h 
plaisanterie. Mr. Sternheim is gone !" 

" Gone ! good Heavens, Jerome, what do 
you mean ? Not dead, I hope — or we shall 
have an inquiry into the cause, which will 
bring down far too much observation on us. 
Tiens I what a fool I was to burden myself 
with that old man." 

" 11 est partly madamej je vous le dis. Not 
dead ; no, nor— gone from this door in a 
cab." 

" So much the better. I was rather per- 
plexed to know what to do with him, espe- 
cially as his presence here has scarcely pro- 
duced the pleasing impression I expected ; 
besides, I am thinking of going to Paris for 
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a little while, and I could not have left him 
here alone. Yet I don't quite understand 
how he went — why, he has neither the 
sense not the power to go off anywhere by 
himself." 

" Cest qa^ c'est qa /" said Jerome, getting 
excited; "now you are coming to the 
trouble. He did not go of his own will ; two 
men came for him." 

" And these two men were " 

"Mr. Dillon and a stranger." 

" Why did you not ask them to wait till I 
had returned?" 

'^ Au contraire. I said madame was in 
the country — would not be back till very 
late — perhaps not till to-morrow." 

"My good Jerome, what does all this 
mean? — have you taken leave of your 
senses ? " 

" Du touty du tout^ chere madame.^' And 
Jerome looked round cautiously, as though 
he thought the old saying about the walls 
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having ears were really true. " The stranger 
was le vieux Bairdy 

Mathilde paled visibly, even through the 
soupqon of rouge she had taken to of late. 

'* He has come at last, then," she said 
slowly; "the removal of Mr. Sternheim, 
too, means mischief I suppose he thought 
we were going to poison him ;" and her 
lips curled disdainfully. Then she began to 
laugh as her eye fell on Jerome's woe-be- 
gone countenance, and she patted him reas- 
suringly on the shoulder. " IsTayez paspeur^ 
mon brave. lam in no danger ; you were 
quite right to gain a little time, though. Now 
give me some luncheon, for I am famishing, 
and then we will arrange our plans. Vive 
la France t we will not be outwitted by this 
Yankee— eh ?" 

" It is good that madame can view things 
in so cheerful a spirit," said the old servant, 
as, his knees knocking together, and his 
hands trembling with fright, he obeyed her 
and brought the repast she had ordered. 
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Mathilde partook of it in silence, her 
thoughts far distant the while. She had no 
fear for herself in this matter. What could 
Ralph's father do to her, beyond subjecting 
her to an impertinent cross-examination, 
which she felt herself quite equal to under- 
go. *'A little manoeuvring will always 
enable a woman fto slope neatly out of 
an unpleasant business/' was Mathilde's 
creed. 

As yet it had been a true one, but the day 
might come when she would carry audacity 
too far, and entangle herself in an inextrica- 
ble mesh. No, it was for another that 
Mathilde trembled — it was on Olive's ac- 
count that her countenance wore that 
thoughtful look of care — ^for him that she 
was planning and plotting in that busy, evil- 
begetting brain of hers. 

" Mr. Clive — he is passing the window ; 
show him in here, Jerome, and then guard 
the door. Tell anyone who may call I am in 
the country ; have a migraine — any lie you 
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please ; but let in no visitors — not even Mr. 
Trelawny, till I give you leave." 

In another moment Clive was in the 
room. 

" Well^ Oswald, you look somewhat brisk- 
er this morning ; come and have som-e 
lunch. That ChS^teau d'Yqu^m is of the 
best. Fanchon, whose father is the chief 
grape-grower, sent it to me as a present." 

To what perfection had Mathilde carried 
the art of dissimulation I There was not a 
shadow on her brow, or a care in her large, 
full eye as she welcomed Oswald Clive ; and 
yet few would willingly have suffered the 
cold, sick feeling which lay like an incubus 
at her heart. 

He drank the luscious wine, and warmed 
under its benign influence. 

" Well, how have you been getting on ?" 
asked Mathilde after awhile. ^* Have you 
heard aught of your wife ?" 

** You were right ; she is at Brinck Hall ; 
but Wilbraham is in town ; he had a long 
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interview with Lady Ida this morning/' 

*' And they wish you to go and join them, 
and play number three to their love-making 
under the green bushea down in the coun- 
try, I presume ?" sneered Mathilde. 

"On the contrary, both Lady Ida and 
Sir Henry seem to agree that a few months 
of absence would cure that wayward little 
wife af mine of her folly, and they rather 
recommend that I should go and travel for 
a time. Business might have called me 
abroad, thus the world would take no offence 
at our separation." 

" And they are to provide the money ?" 

" Yes, with one proviso." 

*' Go on— don t mind me — I am beginning 
to understand." 

** You are right. It is that I give up my 
friendship for yourself." 

Mathilde laughed heartily. 

"You have decidedly got the worst of 
that bargain, amko. Madame Georgie is to 
remain for the next two months at Brinck 
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Hall amusing herself with her saintly adorer, 
while they condemn you to wander about 
the earth alone. Have you consented ?" 

"Not yet. Poor Georgie! she is my 
wife, remember, and I love her dearly, but 
you are my best and dearest friend. It is 
hard to make a choice." 

" Fate has decided the question for you," 
said Mathilde quietly, as she rose and stood 
with her back to the fireplace. "John 
Baird is in London." 

"Good heavens! then all is lost I" said 
Oswald. "This time there is no escape. 
Old Baird, was it ? The servant told me a 
tall, angular man had been inquiring for me 
this morning, but, as good luck would have 
it, I had gone out ; however, it matters but 
little, for the worst must come now." 

" Of course it must, unless you make an 
effort to avert it. If you go home and sit 
quietly down in Lady Ida's drawing-room, 
waiting for events to disentangle themselves, 
you will be had up before some English 
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law-court in less than twenty-four hours. 
But I should not think even you would be 
such a fool." 

" What am I to do ?" 

"I have planned it all. You must go 
abroad at once." 

"The old story — hunted from one end 
of the earth to the other like a wild beast. 
Oh I I cannot bear it, Mathilde — ^better to 
face the worst at once 1" 

" And leave Georgie to triumph over 
your fall? You don't suppose she would 
ever even look at you again, if you had 
once figured before a police-court ? Recol- 
lect, too, this matter cannot be investigated 
without involving me as well as yourself; 
1t)ut perhaps that does not enter into your 
consideration." 

" It does — it does ! Mathilde — dear Ma- 
thilde, do with me as you will, only tell me 
what you wish me to do." 

" To-night you will start for France, ac- 
companied by old Jerome. You are not fit 

VOL. HL Qs 
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to be trusted alone. In the Pays du Berri, 
not very far from Ch&teauroux, there lives 
a certain Madame Philippeau, who was once 
my mother 8 maid, and is devoted to me. 
Jerome knows her well. You will go there, 
assuming the character of an invalid ; you 
look haggard and white enough for any- 
thing. Jerome will arrange for you under 
another name. You speak French well 
enough to deceive the peasants, particularly 
as you are ill, and cannot indulge much in 
conversation." 

" Oh ! Mathilde, you have planned all this 

for me? — but what an existence 1 How long 

is it to last ?" 

" Not long, 1 hope, my poor Oswald ; 

anyhow, it will be better than a fel6n's cell." 
" And you — what are you going to do ?" 
" Stay here and hoodwink the Yankee. 

I have some business too of my own to 

attend to. Never fear for me — they will not 

touch me as long as you are not to be found. 

You had charge of the boy, they cannot 
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make me responsible ; but they would pro* 
bably cite me before the court, and put me 
in a very unpleasant position, if you were 
once taken up." 

*' Mathilde, how I admire and envy 
the mind which can calmly look danger in 
the face, and deliberately calculate its 
chances." 

" For you, what would I not venture ?" 
she said, in a caressing voice. 

"Would to Heaven that these troubles 
would pass !" and he sighed despondingly. 

" Not so, Oswald. In sunshine and in joy 
you would forget me." 

" Never, Mathilde, never ! Common suf- 
fering and common danger have bound me 
to you with gratitude for ever." 

She only smiled an answer. Mathilde 
had but little faith that either weal or woe 
would fix for any definite time Oswald's 
wavering nature. 

"Now, caro^ I must elaborate the details 
of this plan with old Jerome. Your head 
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is not in a fit state to enter into minutidB. 
Put yourself resignedly into Jerome's hands. 
He is sharp and shrewd, and may be 
trusted.** 

" I shall go back to Lady Ida's ? I must 
account in some way for my sudden de- 
parture, or they will raise a hue-and-cry 
about me next." 

" Go back there — as well put your head 
into the lion's den at once ! Write a note, 
dated from your club, saying that you are 
so depressed in spirits by recent events that 
you are off to Scotland by the mail train, 
to spend a few weeks wandering about its 
wilds. That will keep them quiet for a 
time, and give a false scent to the foe." 

" Ah, Mathilde, what a brain for plotting 
you have got !" 

"Never mind that now. Go and write 
your note. Time presses." 

A few hours later Mathilde's salon was 
open to receive whatever friends might look 
in to wile away a weary hour in her society. 
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The only difference apparent in the establish- 
ment was that the visitors were admitted by 
a brisk little boy in buttons, who had been 
of late helping old Jerome. 

Evening receptions fluctuate, like many 
other good things in life, and guests did not 
flock numerously on this occasion. The 
noisy meeting of last night was not to be 
succeeded by its fellow. For a long time 
Mathilde and Cis Trelawny remained en 
tete-h-tete^ when at last a knock was heard 
at the street door, and Mr. Baird was an- 
nounced. 

" Ah, you have come to explain matters, 
I hope," she said, rising with eagerness. 

She had put a little more rouge than usual 
on to-night, and there was just the faintest 
tremulo in her voice as she addressed her 
visitor." 

" I am so charmed to receive you !" she 
continued. "Ah, monsieur, you are poor 
Ralph's father, too, I think ; this makes your 
presence doubly welcome." 
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The American was a tall, imgainly, dis- 
jointed-looking man, but with good regular 
features, and a set of even teeth white as 
ivory, which he showed very plainly every 
time he spoke. For a moment he seemed 
rather taken aback by this reception. 

" You know my poor son, madam, there- 
fore would I have speech with you," he said, 
with just enough twang in his tone to show 
from whence he came, without making his 
intonation particularly oflFensive, though 
Trelawny coiled himself up in a chair at the 
further comer of the room, as though he 
thought the presence of this man might infect 
him. 

" Ah, yes," she said, looking down, " what 
a pang it must have been to your paternal 
heart when you heard into what mischief 
his own folly had led him !" 

The American's eyes gleamed. 

" I swore an oath that I would have my 
revenge on his destroyer, Olive ; and I will 
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too," he said, fiercely. " I should think the 
Britishers must have some law that will 
touch him ; if they have not, I must do 
something myself. I have not crossed the 
Atlantic for nothing." 

*' Ciel! Mr. Baird, you quite frighten me !" 
said Mathilde, clinging to the back of her 
chair, as though she were paralysed with 
fear. Tell me too, monsieur, why you so 
abruptly removed Mr. Sternheira from my 
care ?" 

" Because I had my own particular 
reasons for thinking he would be safer out 
of your house. And perhaps you will have 
the goodness to inform me where I shall find 
thisClive?" 

" With his wife, at Lady Ida Trant's house, 
I should imagine. Why do you come to 
look for him here ?" 

** Simply for the reason that I cannot find 
him there ; and I am told that he is perpetu- 
ally lurking about these premises." 
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" Then you have been told falsely ; and 
let me remind you, sir, that in England a 
man is not allowed to enter a lady's house 
and insult its mistress, as you have done 
me to-night. Mr. Trelawny, what are you 
thinking of to suffer this ?" 

Trelawny, thus appealed to, thought it 
was time to interfere. He rolled out of his 
comfortable position, and lounged carelessly 
up to the disagreeable visitor. 

*'Take your infernal long limbs out of 
here," he said, in his womanish voice ; " or 
you will have the police on your track 
in next to no time. You can't come the 
bowie-knife dodge in this country — ^you are 
in England, recollect." 

" Then I am to lose my son, see my wife 
fading from grief before my eyes, and find 
my friend in a state of imbecility — all pro- 
duced by this man's scoundrelism, and sit 
quietly down in an arm-chair and smoke a 
pipe ! That is what you Britishers would 
do, I presume ?" 
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" Devil a bit!*' answered Trelawny ; " we 
should take out a summons against this fel- 
low — that is to say, if we could catch him, 
and then leave the matter in the magistrate's 
hands to be sifted." 

" No doubt, if you could catch him." 

'* Excuse me, but, with all your national 
'cuteness, you could not take the law in 
your own hands till you had caught him," 
answered Trelawny, laughing. 

" Oh ! you're a rare jocular race, all of 
you. I don't see anything to laugh at, for 
my part." 

" Nor do I," said Trelawny, rousing him- 
self into a state of anger. " Just you go 
and do your worst outside, or, by Jove, I'll 
know the reason why. If you want Olive, 
go to the infernal regions and look for him. 
You have no right to come and annoy 
Madame d'Aubign^ with your insolence. 
You don't suppose she has got your son 
locked up in a back attic, do you ?" 

" You are all a set of blackguards toge- 
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ther, conniving to humbug and hoodwink 
me. 

" Now come, skedaddle — I suppose you 
know the meaning of that word — or, by 
Jove ! ril send that shrimp downstairs to 
fetch a policeman; and a night in the 
station-house will not give you the most 
pleasing impression of England, let me tell 
you." 

The American prepared to depart, growl- 
ing to himself, as he did so, that he would 
have the house watched day and night, and 
then he supposed Clive would be caught. 

As soon as Trelawny had taken up the 
cudgels, Mathilde had thrown herself on the 
sofa as though overcome by terror; bat 
when he returned to the room after seeing 
Mr. Baird safely into the street, he found 
her laughing and bright as ever. 

" Upon my word, Madame, a fellow 
could not die of ennui in this house, even if 
he were to try — the excitements you pro- 
vide are so very varied. Clive had better 
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look out for himself, though ; that is a 
vindictive old chap." 

" Clive is safe," said Mathilde, laughing. 
*'The longer he watches this house, the 
longer he will be before he finds him." 

** May I have as staunch a friend when I 
get into trouble 1" said Trelawny, kissing 
her hand. 

" I owe you something, amico^ for your 
gallant defence to-night." 

And so the curtain fell on this little drama 
of a day. 
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CHAPTER V. 



ART PHILANDERINGS. 



" TTOUR old man's head has too much 
-*■ light on it ; but I suppose you are 
going to tone it down a little?" said Mrs. 
Clive, a few mornings after her arrival at 
Brinck Hall, when she and Glory were 
alone together in the pretty little morning- 
room, once the scene of Mathilde's triumphs 
over Sir Henry. 

Glory was engaged on a large oil paint- 
ing. Her devotion to and love of art had 
increased greatly of late. Georgie was 
flitting about the room in her usual erratic 
way — now arranging some flowers in a 
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vase ; now standing behind Glory, watching 
the progress of her work, making off-hand, 
careless remarks the while. Like most idle 
people, she hated to see any one else profit- 
ably employed. She had for some time 
tried to induce Glory to be tempted by the 
beauty of the morning, and go with her 
to look at the old village once again ; but 
the young artist was positive. So many 
hours a day she had resolved to devote to 
her favourite pursuit, and not even Georgie 
could wean her from her purpose. Thus 
Mrs. Olive was compelled to content herself 
with the promise that in the afternoon they 
would have the pony-carriage, and make 
the tour of the neighbourhood. Glory, 
however, was not likely to become as ab- 
sorbed in her work as was her wont, while 
Georgie was prowling about, and incessantly 
calling her attention to a variety of airy 
nothings. 

" How this room is changed since I was 
last here !" she said. " Why, it has become 
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quite business-like — a perfect studio. Should 
I not like to annihilate some of you workers 
— you are such bores." 

*'Take to some wholesome occupation 
yourself, my dear Mrs. Clive. You cannot 
think what benefit you will derive from it." 

" Thank you ; the reflex of literary and 
artistic benefits is quite enough for me. I 
have been surfeited with clever talk ad 
nauseam all my life." 

" Oh I how I envy you ! — how I should 
like to know some really clever artistic 
people !" 

*' Indeed I Well, I suppose I am a horrid 
Vandal ; but I cannot appreciate them, for 
the life of me. A composer who sets all 
the nations of the universe at naught before 
his new sonata, a poet who thinks his last 
decade of hexameters worth more than an 
Imperial crown, may be very good sort of 
beings in their way, but I would rather not 
be bored by listening to their raptures." 

** You have taken an extreme view of 
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things, I suspect," said Glory, laughing. 

*' Not a bit of it. All these savants and 
artists are so absorbed by the follies which 
exist in their own brains, that they are only 
fit companions for each other." 

" I should be content to live and work 
among them. How gladly would I devote 
my life, sacrifice ray brightest days on the 
shrine of Art !" 

'*Sit on a high stool, in a blouse, copying 
some melancholy picture of Delacroix, for- 
getting that any one else exists on earth but 
yourself, as I used to see young women 
doing by the dozen in the French galleries, 
when I was in Paris. That is what you 
would like, I suppose ?" 

" Yes," said Glory, dreamily. " Copying 
the great masters improves one's style, of 
course ; but I should like to originate. Oh I 
if I could paint some wonderful picture, 
which should set all the connoisseurs' hearts 
beating, then I should die in peace 1" 

** Bitten !" cried Georgie, laughing. "Upon 
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my word, I think this feverish thirst after 
fame, which seems to madden all the literary 
and artistic small-fry, is worse than hydro- 
phobia. But, after all, it is a pity you are 
left here to pine in solitude, bereft of the 
sort of freemasonry which seems to exist 
among the savants ; though, let me tell you, 
there is jealousy enough too. The world 
has not improved in that respect since the 
time when Saul envied David his harp- 
performances. But never mind, you must 
be initiated into the mysteries of the halls of 
Genius. Mama must take you by the hand. 
If you survive the avalanche of cleverness 
which will assail you when you first pass 
the magic portal, probably you will do 
well." 

" Oh, Mrs Clive ! You will get me intro- 
duced to some of these people — how good 
of you," and Glory's eyes sparkled with 
delight. 

"What a funny world this is !" said Georgie; 
" a few months ago, when I was here, you 
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were frightened to death at the very thought 
of going into society, and now you are crazy 
to be launched into the clever clique !" 

" Oh, I never know what to say in ge- 
neral society," answered Glory, " but among 
people with whom I can talk of my art, 
speech, nay, even eloquence, would come." 

" Ah ! I never grew tall enough to reach 
rhapsody, but I dare say it is a very 
pleasant place when you attain to it. What 
does Mr. Turner say to all this artistic crav- 
ing?" 

" Oh ! he has gone, long ago. Have you 
not forgotten that nonsense yet ?" 

" Gone, has he ? Then you want a new 
adorer. By the way, Captain Earlsfort has 
been here a good deal of late ; how did you 
and he get on ?" 

" Very well," said Glory shortly, as she 
made a vigorous dash at her picture. 

" Upon my word, I am not much of a 
judge, but that picture of yours is not at all 
bad — it is beginning to tell out wonderfully. 

VOL. in. u 
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By-the-way, a bright idea has come to me. 
Sir Henry has promised to come down here 
next week, for a few days. I will write and 
tell him he musthvm^ Mr. Dillon with him." 

" Who is Mr. Dillon ?" 

" The dearest, nicest, handsomest, clever- 
est old painter that is to be found in Lon- 
don." 

" That is high eulogy at all events ; I 
should like to see him." 

*'So you shall, and if you are not de- 
lighted with him, I shall not trouble myself 
about you any more." 

To introduce Glory and old Dillon was 
now Georgie's fixed idea, and according to 
her habit she would worry and torment 
everyone about her till she had accomplished 
it. Sir Henry was written to at once on the 
subject. With her usual volatility she seem- 
ed entirely to have forgotten the unpleasant 
little episode which had so recently taken 
place, and to have centred all her interest 
in this new whim. She had persuaded Sir 
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Henry, before he left her, that he must 
return, in a few days, to see how she was 
getting on, or to save herself from ennui she 
should take herself off elsewhere. And now 
she exacted from him a promise that, when 
he and Captain Earlsfort visited Brinck 
Hall, Mr. Dillon should accompany them* 
Georgie almost counted the hours till they 
should arrive ; she was getting very bored 
and tired of " Mouldv Corner" as she insist- 
ed on calling the grand old Hall. Besides, 
too, she was craving for news of her husband. 
She had heard nothing of him since the morn- 
ing she chose to walk from her home, and 
she was too proud to write and ask for the 
tidings which both Lady Ida and Sir Henry 
had withheld. They knew something of 
this wayward little beauty's character, and 
thought that silence would make her all 
the more anxious for news. It was altoge- 
ther quite time that a reinforcement of ideas 
should arrive from the busy world, to break 
the monotony of the still life at Brinck Hall ; 
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for Mrs. Olive's tiresome babble and inces- 
sant Sittings interfered with Glory's dreams 
over her easel ; while Mrs. Clive herself was 
beginning to think Glory a very dull com- 
panion indeed, now that she had rummaged 
out all her hoards, made her flippant re- 
marks over all her pictures and sketches, 
done the country in the little pony- 
carriage for ten miles round in every 
direction, and bestowed a few of her saucy 
sayings on every individual within hail whom 
she thought worth her notice. She sighed 
for something new, and shocked Glory's 
sensibilities not a little by informing her 
that she thought even a good row with Os- 
wald would be refreshing. 

At last the carriage was sent to the station 
for Sir Henry and his friends, and Georgie, 
decked in her sweetest smiles, was sitting in 
the drawing-room waiting for them — or, 
rather, rushing impatiently to the window 
every five minutes, to see whether they had 
yet turned into the avenue. 
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" Hurrah ! here they are !" she cried out 
at last, with a shout which made poor old 
nervous Lady Wilbraham shake in her 
chair. In another moment she was in the 
hall. Conventionality was a word, she said, 
she had never even learnt to spell. " Sir 
Henry, you have been such a long time 
coming, I don't think I shall speak to you 
at all. Mr. Dillon, I am delighted to see 
you ! Now, come along directly, to be in- 
troduced to a second Rosa Bonheur. You 
did not expect me to come out in the new 
character of a patroness of the fine arts, did 
you?" 

And so Dillon was introduced to Glory, 
who looked very shy and uncomfortable 
under the battery of Georgie's volubility. 

" And Captain Earlsfort, where is he ?" 
asked Mrs. Clive, now missing Dick for the 
first time. " Don't say he is not coming, 
because I want him ; he is so jolly and full 
of fun, and keeps one's ideas on the qui 
mve. 
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• "He was to have raet us at the station in 
London, but as he did not appear, I con- 
jecture he must have missed the train, and 
will arrive by the next," answered Sir 
Henry. 

" All right. Now come and look at the 
pigs, while Glory and Mr. Dillon indulge in 
mutual art-experiences." 

Sir Henry followed her; but a ''faint 
cold fear thrilled through his veins," 
which reminded him how unwise and im- 
prudent, for his own peace's sake, at least, 
was this visit he had been induced to pay to 
Brinck Hall. 

On Georgie cares of every sort seemed to 

« 

sit very lightly, and he looked at her with 
wondering eyes while she prattled gaily on 
about the hundred little nothings which had 
made up her life since she had been in 
Hampshire. She laughed and chatted in 
her glib manner, as though neither Olive 
nor himself had ever had any influence over 
her life, and as though to her the region 
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swayed by turbulent human passions was a 
terra incognita^ instead of the land in which 
all her best and fondest hopes had been 
well-nigh wrecked. 

" Well, now that I have given you a dis- 
sertation on the platitudes, perhaps you 
will tell me where he has gone ?" she said at 
last. 

"He! Who?" 

"Why, ray husband, of course. Don't 
look so dismal, you poor old dear ! I sup- 
pose he has not cut his throat from grief 
over my departure ?" 

" He is in Scotland, I believe," said Sir 
Henry, gravely. " He was terribly cut up 
and annoyed when he found you had left 
him." 

" Has Madame d*Aubign6 gone with him, 
to console him ?" 

" Georgie, pray do not be so flippant. Of 
course she. has not. I tell you Clive was 
really quite upset. I never saw a man look 
more miserable in my life than he did." 
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"Unless it were yourself, when I came 
into your chambers that morning." 

Sir Henry turned away. He could not 
bear an allusion to this subject. Even 
Georgie had no right to torment him thus. 

" Povero Enrico^ it shan't be teased," said 
Georgie, putting her hand on his arm. " It 
strikes me, too, that one had better give 
heed to the danger-signals, or in some des- 
perate fit of propriety you will be going off 
in a balloon to the Antipodes, and I shall 
never see you again. So Oswald is peni- 
tent ? — well, if he keep up the feeling, and 
I continue to hear good accounts of him, 
perhaps I may forgive him — will that satisfy 
you ?" 

Sir Henry bowed his head in acquiescence, 
and the conversation drifted back into a 
safer channel, till in a few minutes they 
joined Glory and Mr. Dillon. Poor old 
Dillon ! it was the first time he had get his 
foot within the stately portals of an English 
country-house; but though he could not 
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boast of high birth or great connections, yet 
he was courteous, benevolent, and intelli- 
gent— -one of Nature's gentlemen. In his 
Bohemian world, sixteen quarterings were 
never heard of; but for all this, he was 
perfectly and thoroughly at his ease, and 
already charmed with Glory; while she 
would fain have knelt down and worshipped 
this great artist, as in her girlish innocence 
she believed hard-working, genial old Dil- 
lon to be. Could she have seen the two 
cupboards in which the greater portion of 
his life was passed, she would probably have 
been only the more inclined to poetize his 
history. Thus does extreme youth view the 
difficulties and privations of life through a 
romantic, highly-coloured lens. 

The carriage which had been sent back 
to the station to meet the next train return- 
ed empty. Earlsfort had not arrived ; so 
the little party sat down to dinner without 
him. Georgie suggested all sorts of wild 
reasons for his non-appearance, but Sir 
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Henry seemed rather uneasy, and thought 
it strange he had not telegraphed. That 
something important had occurred to detain 
him, he felt sure, for the penchant he had 
manifested for Glory was fast developing 
itself into a warmer feeling, and he did not 
therefore think that he would have absent- 
ed himself for a trivial cause. Still the 
little party was a cheery one. Georgie was 
at her brightest, and Dillon gave them so 
many lights and shadows of his art-life, that 
the time sped very pleasantly. 

*' Isn't he the dearest old Vandyck you 
ever saw ?" asked Georgie of Miss Fane, as 
the ladies crossed the big hall, on their way 
to the drawing-room after dinner. 

" Yes, indeed. It was so good of you to 
bring him here. His conversation has set 
me longing to take my palette and sketch- 
book under my arm, my box of colours m 
my pocket, and to go a wandering tour in 
search of the beautiful." 

"So the spirit of vagabondage is astir 
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•within you, is it ? I verily believe that no 
one with an ounce of brains in her cranium 
would lead, if she could help it, the hum- 
drum, monotonous existence which ortho- 
doxy decides to be the right thing for a 
young, highly-nurtured English gentlewo- 
man." 

" ' Z^ genie inspire le besoin de la gloire^ " 
said Glory, her usually pale face suffused 
with a bright colour. 

" Brava^ country mouse !" cried Georgie, 
exultingly; "don't allow your light to be 
hidden under a bushel. I don't aspire to 
having any connection with the genus irrita- 
htUy as somebody calls poets, painters, and 
the like; but I do rebel most resolutely 
against the formula which prescribes that 
* hatched, matched, and despatched ' is the 
only biography that a woman ought to 
have. Fancy spending a life in which each 
day only differs from its predecessor by the 
date of the almanac, and in which you can 
only trace the lapse of years by seeing the 
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crow's-feet reflected in your looking-glass 1" 

" What a dismal picture ! — not much in 
your line — eh, Georgie ?" laughed Sir Henry, 
as he and Dillon came into the room toge- 
gether. 

" No — indeed 1 I always set every law 
of decorum at naught, as you know." 

" But you need not instil your strange 
notions into our quiet little Glory here," 
said Lady Wilbraham. "The poor child 
looks quite bewildered, as though she did 
not understand all that wild talk." 

" It will not do her any harm, mother," 
answered Sir Henry, as he patted Glory 
kindly on the shoulder. "She wants a 
little brisking up. She has got rather dull 
of late. Have you shown Mr. Dillon any 
of your pictures, my child ?" 

"To the studio!" cried Georgie, alwaya 
ready for a move. " Now let Apelles sit in 
judgment !" 

So lights were ordered in the morning- 
room, and thither, with the exception of 
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Lady Wibraham, the little party adjourned. 
Dillon examined Glory's painting with in- 
tense pleasure, and some surprise. During 
his professional career not a few of the 
missish performances which young ladies 
call painting had passed in review before 
him ; but in originality and spirit Glory's so 
far surpassed anything of the kind he had 
ever seen, that he was fairly astonished. 
True, they wanted the finish and correctness 
which instruction and experience alone can 
give; but the breath of genius was upon 
them — that rare gift which the gods 
are somewhat chary of bestowing on mor- 
tals, and which honest Dillon himself had 
failed to receive, though he did his best to 
to make up for the omission by unremitting 
industry and perseverance. 

It was arranged that the next morning Mr. 
Dillon should give Glory a few hints on the 
fundamental principles of her art ; and the 
young girl, talking over her easel with him, 
was a totally different being from the quiet. 
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shy Glory, who was usually passed by and 
but little heeded. So the evening sped on, 
and no one thought of the absent Earlsfort 
save Sir Henry, who resolved to telegraph 
to him in the morning, and ascertain for cer- 
tain what had become of him. Glory never 
once bestowed a thought on him — she had, 
perhaps, of late, begun to look for him when 
Sir Henry came to Brinck Hall ; his conver- 
sation was cheery and agreeable, and she 
liked his pleasant, frank manner ; but her 
heart was quite untouched, though, with the 
natural quick-sightedness of a woman, she 
had not failed to discover that Dick was just 
a shade more empresse to her than he was 
to others. She was, however, too absorbed 
and delighted by the new vista which had 
opened before her to think of anything else 
— for the present, at least. 

When some hours elapsed, and the tele- 
gram which Sir Henry despatched remained 
unanswered, the baronet grew visibly dis- 
concerted, and resolved to go up to town 
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and look after the missing Dick Earlsfort. 

" You always have some absurd crotchet 
in your head," observed Mrs. Clive ; " now 
that we are all jolly and happy together, 
you cannot keep quiet. Just as if that broad- 
shouldered, long-bearded Captain Earlsfort 
could not take care of himself! Til go into 
Basingstoke and buy a pap-spoon as a present 
for him when he does arrive." 

But Georgie's badinage did not turn Sir 
Henry from his purpose. He had misgiv- 
ings that all was not well with Dick, and 
Orestes could not remain in peace while 
the beloved Pylades was in danger. So he 
went off to town, and Mr. Dillon was left to 
play cavalier to the ladies for a while — to 
him no unpleasing office, for he had always 
been more or less charmed by Mrs. Olive's 
vivacity and sprightliness, while the gentle 
Glory, with her strong undercurrent of warm 
feeling and passionate inspiration, was rapidly 
turning the good man's head. At night, 
in his dreams, he painted a picture of Glory 
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as Marguerite Leconte, himself as Watelet, 
together over the same easel in his little 
home atelier. A picture which, for truthful- 
ness and warm colouring, must gain the ap- 
probation of the art critics; but with the 
morning light the bright sketch was gone. 
Glory was far above his reach — Watelet 
must work on to the end without Margue- 
rite. For hira there was no Moulin Joli 
where twin-born talent should work and live 
together in a long reign of happiness and 
love. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



LA ROSE DU BERRI. 



Tl rORNING in the early Spring. Who 
^■^ has not drunk of its delicious beauties 
and felt instinct with a new life? The 
visible work of creation is going on every- 
where around, as vegetation develops itself 
and becomes an existence. The air is 
fragrant with a thousand scents as the young 
blossoms cover the trees, and the meadows, 
descending in a rapid slope to the side of 
the rippling water, are sprinkled with the 
crystal dew, which flashes in an infinity of 
hues as the early sun gilds it with its rays. 
During the night the foliage seems to have 
burst into new growth, and to have re- 
VOL. in. I 
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doubled the freshness of its verdant colour- 
ing. Majestic trees bow their heads over 
the river, and the sun, as he rises slowly out 
of his eastern bed, crowns them as with a 
halo of glorious light. Then myriads of 
voices seem to wake in joy, and the whole 
bird-creation bursts forth into song " Les 
oiseaux en chceur se reunissent ei saluent de 
concert le pere de la vie^ All is love, and 
life, and beauty. Nature, in one harmonious 
voice of gladness, rejoices in its Creator's 
work, and glorifies the great Father in a 
universal Te Deum. It is a short reign 
of purity and peace, a brief reminiscence of 
the early Eden days, before sin marred the 
loveliness of earth. 

The brilliant rays of the niiagnificent day- 
star are deepening and strengthening in their 
power, and the mysterious vapours of early 
morning have nearly disappeared before 
them; and now, from the little village church 
in the distance, the angelus bell wakes the 
echoes far and near. Actual life has begun 
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once more, and the peasant, crossing himself 
as he hears the village bell, is a sad reminder 
that of all created things man alone fought 
with his Creator, and can regain his heritage 
of gladness and of joy but by journeying 
slowly along the pathway of pain and sorrow. 
A faint streak of blue smoke is curling 
slowly up among the foliage, which is be- 
coming so thick as to almost hide from view 
a tiny cottage with a moss-covered roof, 
which nestles in the shade of the trees. At 
the door of this cabin, so poor in worldly 
wealth, but so richly endowed with its 
surroundings of beauty, there is standing an 
old woman, clad in the picturesque garments 
of the country. She is wrinkled and harden- 
ed, and bent from age, but yet there is a 
light in her countenance which tells of per- 
petual youth. It is the light of faith. The 
simplicty and trust of childhood are still 
hers, for the great world-torrents which have 
both mentally and physically devastated so 
many others of the human family, have left 

i2 
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her unscathed. She knows nought of either 
their violence or their power. From her 
infancy till tlie present time she has dwelt in 
that same spot, leading an even, unruffled 
life, gaining her daily bread by the sweat of 
her brow. Death, it is true, has occasional- 
ly visited her little home, but though 
Nannette has wept for a time over those 
who have gone before her to their rest, yet, 
recognising the goodness and wisdom of the 
Almighty, she has rejoiced that they have 
been taken from this life of toil. One 
legacy of love too had been left her, that her 
old age might not be bereft of every joy — 
her little grand-daughter, "La Rose du 
Berri,"asshe was called by the villagers for 
many miles round her home. Born in one 
of the loveliest spots in France, the pretty 
child who bore this title seemed to reflect 
the beauty which reigned around, and to 
drink it in with the air she breathed. She 
was so joyous, so happy, carolling with the 
birds, frisking with the young lambs, and 
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loving everything in nature, with the in- 
tensity of a character whose very element 
was love. 

** Lorsque Ydnns, sortant du sein des mers, 
Sourit auz dieuz charm^s de sa presence, 
Un nouveau jour ^laira Tunivers, 
Dans ce moment la rose prit naiasance." 

For seventeen years now she has been 
alike the joy and the pride of the hourg in 
which she dwells. From the honest, simple- 
hearted cur^, to the meanest peasant in the 
neighbourhood, everyone seems to think 
La Rose his peculiar charge ; and a word or 
a look which would have raised a blush on 
her cheek, or a tear in her eye, would have 
been revenged fourfold. 

As old Nannette stands at the door of 
the cottage, shielding her eyes with her 
hand — ^for the sun's rays have become daz- 
zling in their power — she is awaiting the 
return of her child, who mav be heard 
singing sweetly, with her fresh, young voice, 
as she comes slowly through the forests of 
vegetation in which Le Berri is so fecund 
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and so rich. Now, she sets down her milk- 
can, to gather some of the Spring flowers 
which lie as a carpet under her feet; to 
chase the young squirrels as they spring 
from bough to bough over her head ; or 
to play with the emerald creatures which 
make their bed among the thick entangle- 
ment of rushes, on the banks of the hundred 
streamlets which meander peacefully under 
the thick foliage, and form the chief charac- 
teristic of this part of the country. 

" You went out early, my child," said the 
good grandmother, when La Rose at last 
came up to her. 

" Yes, jpetite maman ; long before you 
were awake. It was such a lovely morn- 
ing. I went as far as the great kcluse^ with 
Raphael, to see his new boat. He was 
painting it all yesterday ; and it is so bright 
and gay. It will be the envy and the won- 
der of everyone who sees it. It is not a 
bit like any other boat there, either. 
Raphael must be very clever to build a boat 
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such as no one at Tours has ever seen." 

"What do you know about Tours, and 
what the people have seen? You have 
never been there." 

La Rose tossed her pretty head. 

" But I have ears, 'tite mere^ have I not ? — 
and I can keep them open, too, when the 
talk is of Raphael. There was a great 
boatman, who came over here yesterday, 
and praised Raphael's boat till the tears 
came into my eyes with delight. He said if 
Raphael would go and follow the calling pf 
a boatman on the Loire, instead of dabbling 
in the Indre, which he had the impertinence 
to call ^une petite riviere mesquine et sale,' he 
would make his fortune." 

*' And is Raphael going to follow his 
advice ?" 

La Rose grew pale. 

*' Oh ! no, chere mere, I hope not. If 
Raphael goes, I must go too ; and I should 
never bear to be shut up in a city. Bah ! 
he will not go ; he is too happy here with 
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his Rose. Fancy his preferring a boat on a 
big river to giving me pleasure! And I 
would far rather stay here. How could I 
leave you, vieille mere?" And she threw 
her arms round the old woman, and em- 
braced her affectionately. "It is silly to 
think of anything so foolish as that Raphael 
will go away from here." And she laughed 
merrily, as she began to arrange the morn- 
ing meal. 

La Rose had not been exempted from 
woman's heritage — coquetry. Even in this 
peaceful, poetical retreat, the serpent's gifts, 
through Eve, to all her daughters, had not 
failed to be distributed ; and she was fully 
sensible of the influence her beauty had 
over Raphael, when, as not unfrequently, 
she teased him to comply with some small 
whim. Her whole face beamed once more 
with happiness when he himself now entered 
the cabin, and smiling graciously on its 
inmates, seated himself at the table. 

He was beautiful as the girl, but of a 
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totally different type. His features were 
finely and delicately chiselled, and there was 
a thonghtful expression on his pale face, 
which would have been almost sad, but for 
the marvellous light -which shone in his 
large speaking eyes, and the sweet smile 
which perpetually played round his well- 
shaped mouth. The refinement of his boy- 
ish beauty was in great contrast to hers, 
which consisted chiefly in the freshness of its 
rich colouring and the sparkle of geniality 
and playfulness with which she was ever 
effervescing. Her eyes were all gladness 
and merriment, her luscious-looking full 
lips all love and warmth. La Rose was no 
ethereal being, neither a shadow nor a poem, 
but a very woman, the embodiment of pas- 
sion. By nature she was expansive and 
caressive. Married but a few weeks, she 
was still a thorough child. She lavished 
her love on Raphael, with all the fulness 
of a fond untutored heart ; and, in the natu- 
ral reticence of the boy's disposition, he re- 
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ceived it with eagerness, and drank in with 
avidity the intoxicating delights which, in all 
simplicity and good faith, she offered him. 

The morning meal being ended, Raphael 
rose to return to his boat. He had called it 
*' La Rose," out of compliment to his young 
wife; perhaps too because it, in a great 
measure, divided his attention with the liv- 
ing Rose. 

" Tu ne vims pas^ ma mie f he asked, as 
he stood on the threshold of the door. 

"Not yet, mon ami," she answered, as she 
put up her mouth to be kissed. " I must 
spare the vieille rrikre's legs, by taking home 
some linen, she has been washing. But, 
before midi^ I shall have returned ; and I 
will bring a manger et un litre du vin dupays^ 
and we will sit together under the shade of 
the boat and be oh ! so happy, mon Raphael 1 
We will have une vraie fete — how did you 
call that long word yesterday ?" 

" Une fele d'Arcadie^ petite bichey^ he an- 
swered, laughing. 
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" Ah I well," she said, " I don't know 
what it means ; but I know you are my own 
dear, beautiful Raphael, and that as long as 
I have you, I hope this joyous life will never 
end." 

And so, with another loving kiss, they 
parted; and Rose, with her basket of clothes, 
prepared for her walk across the meadows 
to a house called La Folic Blanche, which 
was about two miles from their pretty cot- 
tage. For some half a mile Rose's way lay 
along the bank of the river. The sun was 
now high over her head, and had dried up 
the dew which in the early morning had lain 
on the pathway like a sheet of silver. It 
was a lovely walk ; the river was murmuring 
slowly over its pebbly bed, so clear and 
fresh the while that you could see, as in a 
glass, thousands of little fishes playfully re- 
galing themselves in the sunshine. But 
Rose wanted to get back to Raphael, so she 
did not stop to admire the beauties of 
nature, as she probably would otherwise 
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have done. She sped over the fallen tree 
which served for a bridge at the narrow 
part of the river, and walked across the 
meadows which led to the Folic Blanche. 
It was a square white house, with a low 
sloping roof, and a large gravelled courtyard 
before it. A quaint mediaeval-looking place, 
supposed to have been in existence when, 
early in the fifteenth century, Charles VII., 
who was called derisively, "Le Roi * de 
Bourges," peopled this part of the country 
with his followers, and filled the entire Pays 
du Berri with his favourites and his amours. 
From some adventure or romance of that 
period, it had probably derived its name. 

Rose made a little detour, and entering 
the old-fashioned premises by the back-door, 
she walked into the kitchen. There, very 
busy frying a savoury dish over a little char- 
coal fire, stood the mistress of the Folie 
Blanche. She was a well-made, imposing- 
looking woman, with a loud laugh and a 
shrill voice ; there was a certain air about 
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her, too, which showed she had not always 
been a campagnarde^ but that she knew 
something more than most of her neigh- 
bours about the workings of life in the great 
cities. 

" TienSj cest la RosSy^ she said, looking 
up from her occupation. "Sit down, ray 
child; you look hot and tired after your 
long walk in the sun. So the good mere 
Nannette has done the washing I sent her ? 
I hope the shirts are well ironed, for the 
Monsieur who has come to stay with us for 
his health, pauvre cher homme, is un peu 
dandy in his habits." 

*' Maman Nannette was always well 
spoken of for her re'passage^'' answered La 
Rose, with a little toss. 

" Ne te f aches pas^ mon enfant^^ said Ma- 
dame Philippean, with her loud, hoarse 
laugh. "I have no doubt they are all 
right. Dame I this dish will be spoiled if it 
wait much longer before it be eaten. Mon- 
sieur Domet," she screamed at the top of 
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her voice, and in another moment Jerome 
entered the kitchen. 

Suspicious of every stranger, he looked 
inquiringly at Rose, who got up and made a 
curtsey ; then he smiled graciously on her — 
the fresh face of the young girl pleased 
him. However, he took up the dish Ma- 
dame Phillipean oflfered him, and carried it 
off for Mr. Olive's breakfast, or, as he was 
called in these parts, M. Clavier. 

'' Ce pauvre Monsieur^ is he very ill ?" 
asked Rose, pityingly. 

'' Dame J what have this jetme Monsieur 
and his ailments to do with you, Madame 
Rose, puisque tu es mariee, toi, enfant que tu 

es r 

Rose pouted, and thought her handsome 
Raphael was probably ten times better- 
looking than this stranger ; she had but 
asked after him out of compassion ; it was 
very certain, too, that Raphael was much 
more clever. Why, he could speak Eng- 
lish, and had built a boat, which she was 
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quite sure the dandy who lived at Folie 
Blanche could not do. However, she had 
the wisdom to hold her tongue ; and Ma- 
dame Philippean, who had no farther in- 
terest in Raphael save that she thought him 
a good-looking, good-tempered boy, who 
always had a pleasant smile when he put 
her across the river in his boat, made no 
farther observation on the subject. Rose 
waited a little while, till Madame Philip- 
pean's culinary duties were finished; and 
then, having received some more things to 
be washed, and a large pat of butter as a 
present for la vieille Nannette, she started 
once more for the little moss-covered cabin, 
which she thought a great deal prettier than 
that great ugly house ; and she did not 
envy Madame Philippean in the least, al- 
though during her service in the great 
world she had probably made enough 
money to buy up the entire '^ bourg." But 
Rose was very happy and contented. True, 
they were poor ; but to live in this part of 
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the country does not entail the unending 
struggle which the working-classes have not 
unfrequently to fight through, when their 
lot is cast in the large cities. 

Singing gaily as she pursued her way, 
Rose had not proceeded far before she met 
fe cure de paroisse. She put down her bun- 
dle, and saluted the good father with, for 
her, an unusual amount of gravity. 

'* TknSy Madame Rose, I have not seen 
you for some time. How are you getting 
on, my child ?" 

" We are as happy as birds. Monsieur le 
Cur^." 

" And Raphael — has he launched his new 
boat yet ?" 

" It is not quite finished." 

'^ He must make haste about it ; the fine 
weather has already set in, and in the Sum- 
mer is the time, when following his calling 
as a boatman, he must make money, and 
lay up stores for the Winter." 

" Raphael has no fear for the future. He 
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says, when money is wanted, it will not fail 
to come." 

" The mere trustfulness of youth. Money 
will not come without work, ina petite Rose." 

" Have no fear, Monsieur le Cur^ ; mon 
Raphael is not idle, and neither is he poor. 
It was but yesterday I saw fifteen gold 
pieces, which he had put away in a little 
box." 

A cloud for a moment passed over the 
features of the simple-hearted cur^. In the 
valUe the possessor of fifteen gold pieces 
was rich, and he did not feel quite satisfied 
about the manner in which Raphael might 
have obtained this amount of money ; how- 
ever, he did not wish to fill pretty Rose's 
mind with suspicions of her husband, so he 
merely answered — 

"Even fifteen gold pieces will not last 
for ever, and without work the wolf will 
come sooner or later to the door. You 
have been married nearly six weeks, my 
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child, aad in all that time I don't think 
Raphael has earned ten sous." 

Rose pouted ; she did not like her hus- 
band to be found fault with, even by Mon- 
sieur le Cur^. 

^^ Cesthon^^^ she said; '^ s'il n'aime pask 
travail^ lui^ moije sais travaillery 

The priest smiled, and patted her kindly 
on the shoulder. 

*' Do not spoil him too much," he said, 
" or you may live to regret it. I will have 
a little talk with him myself some of these 
days." 

And so they parted. But Rose did not 
sing now ; she was quiet and full of care. 

" Why should Raphael work, if it do not 
please him ?" she thought, in her naughty 
little heart ; " and, after all, what right has 
Monsieur le Cur6 to interfere ?" 

Neither was the good priest's brow cloud 
less as he pursued his solitary walk. He 
did not altogether understand this young 
Raphael, and doubted whether they had 
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been quite wise in allowing their pretty 
Rose to become his wife. He seemed a 
careless, dreaming sort of fellow, who would 
lie for hours together smoking his pipe in 
the shade, instead of bestirring himself and 
doing some honest work — especially now, 
too, when he had a young wife to keep. 
He was not wanting either in ingenuity or 
cleverness; the boat he had built was a 
little gem, but then he had devoted himself 
to it in the most dilettante fashion, more as 
though he were enjoying a pastime than 
following a trade. Altogether, the good 
priest was far from satisfied, and he resolved, 
on the very first opportunity, to have some 
serious and kindly talk with the handsome, 
pensive-looking Raphael, who, be it said, 
had always avoided as much as possible 
being brought in close contact with Mon- 
sieur le Cur6. 
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CHAPTER Vir. 



TIT FOR TAT. 



A GROUP of men were standing talking 
-*^ and smoking together at the door of 
the " Raleigh," when a hansom cab drove up, 
and Sir Henry Wilbraham sprang out of it. 

" Is Earlsfort here ?" he asked hurriedly, 
as he prepared to make his way into the 
club. 

" Earlsfort, by Jove I no," answered one 
of the men — " don't you know that he is 
quodded ?" 

" Nonsense, my dear Prince I Don't play 
the fool ; I really want to find him." 

" Never spoke stricter truth in ray life. 
That infernal scoundrel, Biggs, collared him 
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yesterday, at the suit of one Madame d'Au- 
bign^. You had better keep your cab, and 
drive on a little farther, if you want to find 
him." 

Sir Henry seemed to be struck dumb, 
and without holding farther parley with his 
friends, he drove off. 

It was but too true — in a gloomy, wretch- 
ed hole Sir Henry found Dick Earlsfort. 
Poor Dick! — he looked very dejected and 
forlorn as he sat there smoking and sipping 
alcohol. He was trying by their aid to 
cheat thought, but he did not succeed very 
well. Visions of Brinck Hall and Glory's 
fresh young face would haunt him, and 
make him curse with bitterness the woman 
who, out of sheer malice, had reduced him 
to this unpleasant position. He started up 
when the door opened and Sir Henry en- 
tered, and there was a strange look of 
mingled joy and annoyance on his bronzed, 
frank countenance. 

" Why, Dick, what the deuce does this 
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mean?" asked the Baronet, as he shook his 
friend warmly by the hand. 

"Confound that woman d'Aubign^'s mach- 
inations, that is what it means !" answered 
Dick fiercely. 

" But what has she to do with you, my 
dear boy? I thought you abhorred the 
very sight of her — surely you have not been 
borrowing money of her ?" 

" I borrow money of Madame d'Aubign^ ! 
I would sooner make a journey down into 
the shades below, and sign a compact with 
the arch-fiend himself. No, but without 
my knowledge, she has got hold of a bit of 
paper of mine, which I thought was in Dick- 
son's hands, and was all straight and square 
till next month, when I meant to renew it. 
It seems I got a wrong date in my head, 
or my note-book. It was this month the 
thing became due. Madame d'Aubign^, 
by some of her infernal machinations, having 
got it into her hands, of course there was 
no mercy for me in that quarter. Whether 
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they ever sent a notice that it was due, is 
best known to themselves ; anyhow, it never 
reached me. The first announcement which 
cam§ to me was the serving of a writ ; and 
while I was beating about the bush to see 
what could be done, hang me if that infer- 
nal woman or her agents did not swear that 
I was about to bolt out of the country, and 
have me quodded at once. But 111 be even 
with Madame d*Aubign6 yet before I die ; 
she is not so very unimpeachable that she 
can afford to play these little pranks." 

" My dear Dick, why did you not come 
to me, instead of involving yourself with 
money-lenders ? I had no notion you were 
in difficulties." 

" I got into trouble when I first entered 
the service, some ten years ago ; and the fact 
is, I have never got properly on my legs 
again. When my old uncle dies, as you 
know, I must come into a tolerably good 
property ; so I have expected every year 
that matters would mend ; but not a bit of 
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it — every Christmas has found me the same 
wretched pauper that I was the preceding 
one." 

'' What is the extent of this present trou- 
blesome liability ?" 

*' £500. I have written to my uncle, to 
see if he will send me the money ; but here 
I am till I get his answer." 

"Nonsense, old boy, that I will not allow. 
Who is the person to negotiate with ? " 

Earlsfort gave him the address of a flashy 
West-end pettifogger, and Sir Henry start- 
ed oif to get possession of poor Dick's un- 
fortunate bit of paper. 

A few hours later the two friends 
entered the " Raleigh " together, but for the 
time all the fun and merriment had died out 
of Captain Earlsfort's face. He was seri- 
ously and intensely annoyed at what had 
happened. Sir Henry Wilbraham was the 
last man he had wished should have become 
acquainted with the state of his affairs ; it 
had been his dream of late that Glory 
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would one day be his wife, and he did not 
fancy that the knowledge of the pecuniary 
difficulties in which he was involved would 
add to his chance. Glory too was more or 
less of an heiress, and it galled Earlsfort to 
think that now Sir Henry might imagine 
it was for her money he would woo her. 
The two men dined together, and under 
the influence of good cheer and the juice of 
the grape, Earlsfort recovered something of 
his old form. 

"By what train shall we go down to 
Hampshire in the morning?" asked Sir 
Henry, when they had nearly finished dinner. 

" By none, as far as I am concerned," was 
the curt answer. 

" May I ask why ?" 

" Well, partly because I do not care to 
face the inmates of vour house until I have 
somewhat got over, in my own mind at 
least, the unpleasant occurrences of the last 
twenty-four hours ; but chiefly because I 
have something important to do in town." 
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Sir Henry looked astonished, and Earls- 
fort continued ; 

" You know the old proverb, my dear 
Hal, about its being dangerous to play with 
edge-tools, — so Madame d'Aubign^ shall 
find, or my name is not Richard Earlsfort. 
ril hunt her to the death before I have 
done I I'll watch her, and track her where- 
ever she goes ; and I don't know my game 
if I am very long before I get a chance of 
giving her a Roland for her Oliver." 

" Going to take your ill-temper out in a 
little revenge, eh?" laughed Sir Henry. 
" You had better put it off till next week, 
and come and join our family party for a 
few days." 

" And lose both my scent and my incli- 
nation. No, no, I shall enjoy the society 
of your fair belongings much more when I 
have got rid of a little superfluous wrath." 

So Sir Henry was compelled to return to 
Brinck Hall alone ; the only promise he 
could get from his friend being that he 
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would join him in a day or two, when he 
had got the detective force which he intend- 
ed to bring to bear on Madame d'Aubigne, 
in full play. 

The first place to which Earlsfort directed 
his steps, when, on the following morning 
he started out to reconnoitre, was to the little 
house in May-Fair. He wished to thank 
Mathilde, in propria persond^ for her kind 
intentions towards him. He was very acute 
and deep, was Dick Earlsfort, and he had 
never yet had an interview with the lady in 
question in which he had not discovered 
something, of which she would have been 
better pleased had he remained in ignor- 
ance. 

But on this occasion he was destined to 
be foiled, for after knocking and ringing 
several times at the door, it was at last 
opened by a slatternly-looking woman, who 
informed him that " Madame had gone to 
Paris that very morning, and would not be 
back for some weeks." 
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" Ho I ho!" thought Earlsfort to himself as 
he turned away, " what the dence is up now, 
I wonder ? My lady is not in the habit of 
doing anything without a motive. Some- 
thing of importance has taken her across the 
herring-pond, — that is to say, if that be 
really the route she has taken. She is as 
slippery as Old Nick, and is just as likely to 
have gone in a diametrically opposite direc- 
tion;" and he stood at the corner of the 
street, meditating for a few minutes. To find 
out whether Mathilde were reallv in Paris 
was very easy, but to find out why she had 
gone there, would require far more tact and 
shrewdness. 

*' ril pay the old mummy at Pimlico a 
visit," he said to himself; " she may know a 
thing or two ; anyhow, a quarter of an hour's 
conversation with her will rather amuse me." 

So, as on a previous occasion. Captain 
Earlsfort, in a hansom cab, arrived at Mrs. 
Baird's door, and was shown by Sally, of 
the carrotty locks, into the dingy parlour. 
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Seated by the window, gazing vacantly into 
the street, was old Sternheim. His arrival 
under her roof had proved that there were 
green spots in Mrs. Baird's arid, hard 
nature, for ever since her brother-in-law 
had brought the poor old man, and con- 
signed him to her woman's care, she had 
tended and watched over him with a solici- 
tude and an amount of attention of which 
no one perhaps would have believed Mrs. 
Baird to be capable. The sight of old 
Sternheim's forlorn helplessness seemed 
to have evoked all the kindly feeling which 
was latent in her nature. She received 
Captain Earlsfort with more cordiality than 
was her wont. 

" Our common foe, Madame d'Aubign^, 
has, it seems, started for Paris," said Dick, 
after he had sympathized with Mr. Stern- 
heim, and offered the usual little courteous 
amenities to the mistress of the house. 

" The farther she keeps away from 
respectable, people, the better," was the 
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tart answer. ''They are all a tricky, jab- 
bering lot together in France, so perhaps 
they will appreciate her humbugging, plausi- 
ble ways." 

Dick could not help laughing at the 
bigotry which would annihilate, a whole 
nation in one fell swoop, on account of the 
shortcomings and peccadilloes of one un- 
worthy individual. 

" What new crime has she committed ?" 
he asked, for he thought Mrs. Baird seemed 
more than usually testy about her. 

** She had that poor old man concealed in 
her house till my brother-in-law rescued 
him, and brought him here. Now, for what 
purpose, I ask you, could she have had him 
there but for an evil one. If you can give 
Madame d'Aubign^ credit for any good 
action, it is more than I can do." 

" Oh I I am not in the least disposed to 
assign good motives to her deeds. I have 
the very worst opinion of her," said Earls- 
fort, fiercely. " But you spoke of your 
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brother-in-law. Is he the father of the 
missing Ralph ?" 

" The same. He has come to England, at 
great trouble and inconvenience, expressly 
to hunt up that miserable Clive ; and now 
he is nowhere to be found — has gone off to 
Scotland, on a wandering tour." 

" Is Mr. Baird here ? Would it be pos- 
sible for me to have an interview with 
him ? " 

" Yes. He is writing some letters in the 
back-room. I will call him." 

In a few minutes John Baird entered, 
and Earlsfort speedily formed an alliance 
with the ungainly, angular-looking American. 
They discussed the business which had 
brought him to England, in all its bearings ; 
and Baird, who was very ignorant of the 
" Britishers' ways," was only too glad to 
obtain so knowing and sharp-witted an ally 
as Dick Earlsfort seemed likely to prove. 

*' Clive in Scotland, Madame d'Aubign^ 
in Paris — that won't do," said Dick, after he 
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had heard all the Bairds had to tell him, 
and been enlightened about the little scene 
between Mathilde and the American which 
had taken place in the house in Mayfair. 
" Where the goose is, there we shall find 
the gander — of that you may be sure. The 
range of ray acquaintance in the French 
capital is an extensive one, and I can easily 
ascertain if the lady really has taken up her 
quarters there. If so, Mr. Baird, our plan 
is to go and amuse ourselves quietly in 
French haunts. I will put you up to a thing 
or two." 

"What good will that do? — Madame 
d'Aubign^ had not the charge of my son. 
I cannot make her responsible for him. 
When she was here under my hand I could 
not touch her." 

" By Jove I my good friend, we shall not 
be long on her track before we ascertain 
the whereabouts of Clive. If she is in 
Paris, depend on it he is hidden in some 
part of France." 
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^* Are they so tied up in this matter as all 
that? Why, he is married." 

' " I don't think that is a subject which 
troubles either of these good-for-nothing 
individuals very much; but, by the way, 
Olive's wife is a nice pretty little thing. I 
should not like her to be unnecessarily an- 
noyed by her husband's well- merited 
punishment." 

*' I should not think she need be con- 
sidered very much," growled Mrs. Baird, 
who invariably became " riled" when Georgie 
was mentioned. "The greatest calamity 
would not ajffect her very seriously, she is 
of too heartless and frivolous a nature." 

"So much the better, considering the 
sort of blackguard she has got for a husband," 
answered Earlsfort ; " she is down at Brinck 
Hall, staying with the Wilbrahams, so I hope 
she will be spared the anxiety she might 
otherwise feel about this inquiry." 

" Lord Bacon tells us that ' Revenge is a 
kind of wild justice, which the more man's 
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nature runs to, the more ought law to weed 
it out,' " said Mrs. Baird ; " let us hope that 
in this instance justice will be done, and my 
poor nephew found, without any of us de- 
scending to the meanness and small minded- 
ness which prompt revenge." 

" I am afraid I cannot view things from 
such an exalted point as you do," answered 
Earlsfort laughing ; " I should like to have a 
very neatly devised, cunning bit of revenge 
on Madame d'Aubign^, who has lately play- 
ed me a very dirty trick ; as for Clive, poor 
beggar, I have no personal animosity against 
him. He is a weak, vacillating fool, who 
follows that vile designing woman wherever 
she chooses to lead him. When we get at 
the bottom of this story, depend upon it we 
shall find she had more to do with the boy's 
disappearance than he had." 

" He shall smart for it, though," said John 
Baird curtly. '^ I don't understand waging 
war with women." 

" That is as you like," answered Earls- 
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fort ; " but in the meantioie will you leave 
the detective part of the business to my 
management, and consent to act under my 
direction ?" 

" With pleasure. I am only too glad to . 
get rid of the intricacies of the business, 
which is not in my line. * Hit hard and go 
ahead' is my motto." 

" Agreed then ; and if you will come to 
my rooms about this time to-morrow," said 
Earlsfort, giving him a card, " I may have 
obtained some information." 

So they parted. Old Sternheim rose and 
made a stately bow as Earlsfort took his 
leave, but did not speak — in fact he seldom 
spoke now. It was evident that he had re- 
cognised John Baird, and some instinctive 
feeling reminded him that he had a secret to 
conceal from him, so he guarded it by an 
obstinate silence. 

Earlsfort now directed his steps to the 
telegraph office, and addressed a telegram 
to a certain M. Maxime, who resided in a 

l2 
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small street close to the Boulevard St. 
Martin ; he requested him to find out as soon 
as possible the whereabouts of Madame 
d'Aubign^, if she was in Paris. Then he 
went to a dirty house in one of the slums in 
London, where dwelt a detective officer of 
his acquaintance, and employed him to 
watch the tiny house in Mayfair. This 
step, however, was unproductive of result ; 
there were no visitors save the pot-boy, no 
exits and entrances save those of the woman 
in charge, going backwards and forwards on 
her own little errands. However, twenty- 
four hours had not elapsed before an answer 
came from M. Maxime. 

** Madame dAuhigne^ Rue ChaiissSe cT An- 
ting No 12, un apartement gamiy 

^^A la bonne heure r cried Earlsfort, when 
he read it ; '' now en route pour la grande 
capitate r 

Baird came in soon afterwards, and the 
two men agreed to start for Paris that very 
same evening ; but while Earlsfort, with his 
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extensive knowledge of the workings of 
busy life in the French capital, made use of 
all his talents in watching Madame 
d'Aubign^, it was decided that Baird should 
remain in the background, and, if possible, 
keep entirely concealed from Mathilde's 
notice. 

For the present, therefore, the visit to 
Brinck Hall must be given up ; and there 
was no alternative but to write Sir Henry a 
letter, informing him how matters stood. 
Had Earlsfort known how gradually and 
steadily Dillon was ingratiating himself in 
Glory's favour, perhaps he would not so. 
readily have resigned his position, and gone 
off to wage war against Madame d'Aubign^. 

" If Captain Earlsfort is not coming down 
to play Pylades," said Georgie to Sir Henry 
when she heard the contents of Dick's 
letter, " I suppose you will have a moping 
fit and go off to town, to console yourself at 
your club ; so I vote that we all remove to 
London together. The poor old mother 
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must have had enough of her own society 
by this time, notwithstanding her pianoforte 
recitals, art re-unions, and literary coteries. 
Besides, I think the fusion of a little fresh 
blood would brisk up the savants a little - 
Heaven knows they want it I so I have it on 
my mind to introduce Glory." 

" Why, you surely do not think our little 
quiet Glory is capable of coping with the 
strong-minded individuals who abound at 
Lady Ida's parties ?" 

" She has her art, and is somewhat of a 
proficient in it too ; while more than half of 
these would-be-clever people collect a few 
cant phrases and technical words, and then 
try to humbug the ignorant about the 
amount of learning of which they are pos- 
sessed. Oh ! I have had a good deal of 
experience among them, and I am very 
capable of separating the wheat from the 
tares, I can tell you." 

*' I wonder you don't start a subject your- 
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self and enter the lists," said Sir Henry, 
laughing. 

" Turn an * Unsectarian Revivalist,' and 
go about to preach in barns and booths. I 
might do that certainly, with you at hand 
to supply the texts and the matter. Well, 
it would be rather fun. But, to the point ; 
may Glory come up to town and stay with 
me for a little while? She will not be 
utterly polluted, for she is nearly as good at 
preaching as you are." 

Sir Henry agreed most readily ; he was 
only too thankful to hear Georgie make the 
suggestion that she should return to her 
home. True, her husband was absent, but 
that he would ere long return, and matters 
would be made up, was his fervent hope. 
How greatly did he now rejoice that he had 
remained firmly in the path of duty, on that 
morning in London when Georgie, in her 
excitement, had paid his chambers a visit I 
The very recollection of the scene which 
had passed between them seemed to have 
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faded from her mind. She was perfectly 
joyous and happy, and ready to be amused 
by any trifle, as she had ever been. 

In the course of a few days Glory accom- 
panied Mrs. Clive to Lady Ida Trant's 
house. It was the first visit she had paid to 
London for any length of time, and the 
novelty of the scene, together with the 
anticipation of the charming life she expected 
to lead in the haunts of literature and art, 
worked up her usually placid temperament 
almost to fever-point. If all the hahituSs of 
Lady Ida's drawing-room were like Mr. 
Dillon, in what an Utopia was she going to 
reside I But in this she was doomed to dis- 
appointment. Glory's powers of detecting 
truth from falseness were too keen, her 
tastes too really artistic, for her to be 
deceived by the large amount of base alloy 
which was mixed up with a very small 
quota of real gold by these so-called savants. 
Mr. Dillon himself, though he had not been 
touched by the hand of genius, was at least 
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honest and natural. Pedantry and affecta- 
tion were alike abhorrent to him. Thus he 
continued to hold the first place in Glory's 
good opinion, and among the numbers of 
artistes and literati who flocked to Lady 
Ida's " This savants" as Georgie called her 
mother's parties, there was no one whom 
Glory received with more delight than 
honest, genial, true-hearted old Dillon. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



HAWK-EYES. 



ITADAMED'AUBIGNEhadbeen already 
•^^^ several days in Paris, and was tho- 
roughly installed in her new quarters in the 
Rue de la Chauss^e d'Antin. They were 
very vast and handsomely furnished, but 
prosaic, commonplace, and bourgeois to the 
very highest degree. Mathilde's agent had 
engaged them from the widow of a rich 
banker, a sworn enemy to bric-a-brac ; and 
though there was no want of money appa- 
rent in the furnishing, yet everything bore 
that unmistakeable trace of the upholsterer 
which was especially displeasing to Mathilde, 
who 80 thoroughly appreciated the thousand 
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little addenda which form the grace and the 
charm of a well-appointed home. 

The cold, bare look of the large rooms 
probably helped to depress^her, for she was 
lying listlessly on the sofa, as though life 
had no object — the world no interest. News- 
papers and books were scattered in profu- 
sion round her, but they did not seem to be 
productive of amusement, for Mathilde had 
thrown herself back, head oh hands, as was 
her wont, while her thoughts seemed to have 
wandered far away, and there was a weary 
look in her large dark eyes. 

The maid entered with a card in her 
hand. 

"A gentleman, madame, wishes particu- 
larly to see you." 

" I thought I told you, Jacquette, that I 
was at home to no one. Is it not a misery 
that one cannot have one little half-hour of 
peace !" 

" Le Monsieur was so very importunate. 
He said he knew madame would see him, 
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80 I was at last induced to bring in his 
card." 

Mathilde held out her hand for it. 

" Cis Trelawny — h la bonne heure — show 
him in," and she woke up from her lethargy, 
and lounged back gracefully, as she awaited 
the entrance of her visitor. 

"At last I have found you, ch^re ma- 
dame 1" he said, taking her hand. " Do you 
think it is either fair or kind to have given 
me the slip, and to have started off to Paris 
without one word of adieu ?" 

" I was bored to extinction by those heavy 
stolid English, so I came off at a moment's 
notice to amuse myself here, if it be possible, 
but I have not yet got rid of the oppression." 

He looked at her for a moment and 
smiled. 

"You came here to be nearer Clive, 
whose hiding-place is not very far off, I 
fancy. Acknowledge now that I know 
your heart-secrets better than you thought 
I did." 
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"These remarks are indiscreet, Mr. Tre- 
lawny. If I have any other reason for 
being in Paris than the one I have given 
you, it belongs to my private life. You are 
bound to accept what I tell you, and feel 
flattered that you have been admitted, in 
spite of the consigney 

Cis Trelawny bowed. 

" Your wishes shall be obeyed ; and as in 
Paris the art of amusing oneself is the supreme 
talent, what say you to at once seeking to 
displace ennui from her throne ?" 

" As you like. I lend an attentive ear 
to your suggestions, but, if possible, let us 
have something new. I am already tired 
of the Bois, the shops, and the caf^s." 

" My poor queen, you are more severely 
attacked by that very English malady, the 
spleen, than I had imagined. All the 
world goes to-day to the little pavilion in 
the Avenue de Tlmp^ratrice, where La 
V^netie used to live — say, shall we join the 
throng?" 
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" Who is La V^n^tie, and why is every- 
body going to her house to-day ? Enlighten 
me. You forget 1 am as yet but a neophyte 
in Parisian mysteries." 

"La Ven^tie was the most bewitching 
little singer who ever trod the boards. She 
died last Winter of consumption, poor child. 
To-morrow they are going to sell her effects, 
so this afternoon the great world rushes in 
crowds to see the most charming little nest 
art ever designed, or money helped to adorn." 

" And the threshold of which these great 
ladies would not have soiled their skirts by 
crossing during the life-time of its mistress I" 
said Madame d'Aubign^, with a sneer. 

■ 

" Probably not," laughed her companion ; 
" but at the same time, not a few of them 
will enrich their boudoirs with some of La 
V^n^tie's choicest treasures, and learn a 
lesson too in the art of decoration from the 
poor, slighted, luxury-loving artiste. So 
rolls the ball of modern society in Imperial 
Paris." 
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" And by way of something novel in ex- 
citement, we are to go to the sale at Mile, 
V^n^tie's?" 

" Yes. It is not every day one has such a 
chance ; and you must acknowledge it has 
its charm." 

" A melancholy one, my dear Cis ; there 
is something rather ghastly in the idea of 
this well-dressed mob of heartless mockers, 
passing their inane remarks over the poor 
child's household gods, and desecrating even 
her death-chamber with the tramp of their 
aristocratic feet ; but it is life. Yes, we will 
go — I have a fancy to see this sight." 

And about an hour later, the elegant little 
carriage, Mathilde had engaged to be at her 
disposal during her residence in Paris, con- 
veyed them to the pavilion in the Avenue 
de rimp^ratiice. 

Trelawny had predicted rightly — all Paris 
was there. Madame la Duchesse and Ma- 
dame la Marquise, with their proud carriage 
and lofty bearing, jostled against les petites 
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denioiseUes sans nom^ who had come to select 
some touching souvenirs of the days when 
La Venetie was in health and spirits, and her 
house had been the favourite resort on more 
than one festive occasion. The furniture of 
this little retreat was pretty and elegant, 
without being costly, soft colours were artis- 
tically blended together, and the owner 
had evidently relied more on her own taste 
than trusted to that of the upholsterer. But 
what struck the eye of a connoisseur were 
the wonderful art-gems which were scattered 
here and there throughout this miniature 
abode. In the entrance hall you were greet- 
ed by some statuettes of Parian marble, life- 
like in their exquisite chiselling. In the tiny 
rose-curtained drawing-room, bits of rare 
Venetian glass stood side by side with a vase 
of the unmistakeable design of Benvenuto 
Cellini. Then a specimen of Palissy pottery 
claimed your attention, only that it might 
instantly be withdrawn to regard with a 
longing eye a cup and saucer of the finest 
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Sevres. There were one or two velvet- 
covered tables too, which were trimmed 
with some choice old Flemish lace, which 
would not have disgraced a duchess's court 
train. In the bed-room of this queen of the 
foyer was a looking-glass in a Dresden 
frame, which would of itself command a 
crowd of gazers ; and on a tiny table draped 
with blue satin and point d'Alen9on, stood 
an exquisite tea-service of the celebrated 
Rose Dubarry china. 

Madame d'Aubign^ looked at all these 
things in a sort of maze, then she sank down 
on a soft downy sofa. 

" Tell me, Cis, something of the history 
of this girl. How did she become possessed 
of all these treasures. This is surely no 
ordinary sale." 

" La V^n^tie was the only daughter of a 
queer old Italian who kept what we call a 
curiosity shop over in the Quartier St. Denis. 
The old fellow was very rich, and brought 
his child up like a young princess ; but she 
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was gifted with a wonderful voice, and the 
old man could not quell the adventuress' 
spirit within her, though he tried hard 
enough, Heaven knows I When she was 
about sixteen she ran away from him, and 
began her career on the stage. The old 
fellow forgave her, but he never looked up 
again, and died shortly afterwards. La 
V^netie thus became mistress of a consider- 
able amount of money. She chose the gems 
she fancied the most out of her father's col- 
lection, and sold the rest by auction ; but 
she did not give up her profession, in which, 
probably, poor child, she would have attain- 
ed great success, had she not been wafted 
into another world just at the very beginning 
of her triumphs." 

" What a melancholy tale ! " said Ma- 
thilde, musingly. " You brought me here 
that I might be dSsennuyee, and you have 
succeeded in making me quite triste. Tell 
me, Cis, did you know this girl ?" 

** Of course I did. What man who is at 
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all repandu in Paris did not know La 
V^n^tie ?" 

** Then all I can say is, it does not say 
much for your sensitiveness that you can 
come here coolly and rummage over her 
treasures among this heartless crowd." 

*' Que vouleZ'VOtiSy ma clihe Madame^ life 
is too short to be spent in tears. Were I 
to indulge in your fits of depression, I 
should hang myself before a week were 
out." 

" Madame d'Aubigne depressed I That is 
surely a new feature in her character," said 
a voice from behind them. 

Mathilde looked round, and, somewhat 
to her discomfiture, beheld Dick Earlsfort. 
He, too, had come to charm his senses with 
a sight of the art-beauties at La V^n^tie's 
sale. 

" Captain Earlsfort ! " stammered Ma- 
thilde, quite at a loss for words. 

Now that she had had her revenge, the 
re-action had come, and she was just a little 

m2 
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bit afraid of what Dick might do or say. 
He, however, made no allusion to the sub- 
ject, but dropped into a seat beside her, and 
began to talk over the events of the day in 
his cheery, off-hand manner; in fact, he 
made himself so thoroughly agreeable and 
pleasing that Mathilde was quite bewil- 
dered, and began to wonder if her little 
shaft had really taken aim. Trelawny, too, 
came in for a share of Earlsfort's present 
genial humour; but he received his cour- 
teous advances rather sulkily — he did not 
care to be taken up and let down at Cap- 
tain Earlsfort's good pleasure. However, 
the trio finished the inspection of the house 
together, and as Earlsfort put Madame 
d'Aubigne into her carriage at the door, he 
whispered a hope that she was gratified now 
that she had had her revenge. 

** Come to the Rue de la Chauss^e d'Antin 
this evening, and you will receive a warm 
welcome," was her answer, as she smiled and 
showed her white teeth. 
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Womanlike, now that she had made a 
stab with her little dagger, she was begin- 
ning to think that it would be a wise mea- 
sure to have Captain Earlsfort for a friend. 
Little did she guess that Dick was playing a 
quiet game of his own, and that his object 
was to obtain a footing in the dangerous 
siren's house on amicable terms. 

"That is a stroke of policy," said Tre- 
lawny to Mathilde, as they drove off in the 
carriage together. " Earlsfort is an insuf- 
ferable bore, but he has got a good deal of 
inJSuence and power among all classes in 
this city. If you can get him to smile on 
the little societies which I suppose you in- 
tend to give, you may do exactly what you 
like without any fear." 

" Do you think he is likely to become one 

of us r 

" Why not ? Earlsfort is by no means a 
chevalier sans reproche^ though he seems to 
have tried to impress you with his extreme 
sanctity. The game is in your own hands, 
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as far as he is concerned, I imagine." 

*'I hate him most cordially," said Ma- 
thilde ; " he is always so rude and insulting 
in his remarks." 

"To-day I am sure you had no cause for 
complaint — he was quite overpowering in 
his civilities." 

'* Well, we will see. I must do something 
to get rid of the sort of gloom which hangs 
over me ; and I believe there is nothing 
warms the blood and thrills through the 
veins like play." 

" C'est qa. We will throw for some high 
stakes in those, bare, bourgeois-looking 
rooms of yours. Shall 1 bring a few men of 
the right sort in with me to-night?" 

'* If you like ; only choose your friends 
carefully. We must not scare our Earlsfort 
at the very beginning." 

*' Trust to me — you look bewitching and 
innocent ; and leave all the necessary busi- 
ness arrangements in my hands." 
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" Vous Stes un veritable hijo%^^ she said, 
laughing. 

And so reunions^ on the same plan as those 
Mathilde had held in London, were inaugu- 
rated ; and each evening after the Vari^t^, 
the Italiens, and other places of fashionable 
resort, were closed, did Madame d'Aubign^ 
receive her little court. Sometimes the 
night began with music ; and on more than 
one occasion a celebrated Italian improvvisa" 
tore had charmed the assembled guests with 
the soft cadences of his luscious verse ; but 
whatever was the magnet set forth to attract 
in the earlier part of the evening, it was in- 
variably succeeded by play — play fierce and 
all-absorbing, such as men with hot temper- 
aments and an ardent thirst for excitement 
would make it. 

Dick Earlsfort had not failed to accept 
the invitation so flatteringly given ; and 
scarcely an evening passed that he did not 
present himself* as one of Madame d'Au- 
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bign^'s guests. True, he did not enter as 
hotly into the pleasures of the green table 
as did the others ; but yet he was not suffi- 
ciently backward to make himself remark- 
able ; whilst the homage which he laid at 
Mathilde's feet made her hourly regret that 
she had so totally misunderstood Captain 
Earlsfort, and had not earlier inscribed him 
on her roll of friends. 

Madame d'Aubign^'s attentions were, 
however, considerably divided between 
Dick Earlsfort and a pale young French- 
man whom Trelawny had brought in one 
evening, and introduced to her special no- 
tice. He was a mere boy, scarcely two-and- 
twenty, yet he received more smiles and 
favours from the fascinating siren than many 
an older and perchance handsomer man 
would have done. Strange how frequently 
it happens that a woman who has passed her 
girlhood, and is in the full zenith of her 
power, bestows her caresses and lavishes 
her thoughts and her time on some young 
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Cupid, whose beard is still but down, and 
his manners not yet wholly disembarrassed 
of the awkwardness which is the unmistake- 
able stamp of the school-boy. To educate 
and train this young mind into something 
like unison with her own, is probably the 
object of the worldly beauty. There is 
doubtless a charm in seeing anything de- 
velop itself under your tuition, whether it 
be for evil or for good. 

Thus Madame d'Aubign^ was certainly 
not the only woman of her race who had 
cast her evil eye on extreme youth ; nor 
was young L^on de Monceau the only boy 
who had fallen a victim to the snares of a 
wily, conquest-loving woman. He did not 
play highly — she watched him as yet with too 
much care ; but she kept him by her side, 
and ever and anon whispered those pleas- 
ing words in his ear, which to this fledg- 
ling, but just escaped from the parent-nest in 
the forest glades of Lorraine, were bewilder- 
ing enough. 
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Earlsfort looked on, a passive spectator. 
He would fain have held out his hand and 
• snatched the boy from the fire which threat- 
ened to destroy him ; but the time had not 
yet come — his plans for vengeance were not 
yet ripe. 

One evening, when there was a larger 
assemblage than usual in the vast apart- 
ment, and excitement at fever-point swayed 
every breast, Dick Earlsfort arrived much 
later than was his wont, and for the first 
time since these nightly meetings had 
begun, he was accompanied by a friend — a 
strange-looking, little ugly man, of whom it 
might be observed, as Mile. Scud^ri said of 
Pelisson, *'i/ ahusaii de la permission quont 
les hommes dkre laids^ He introduced him 
to Mathilde, who smiled on him as Earls- 
fort's friend, and then troubled her head no 
farther about him. 

" He is a lunatic about play," said Earls- 
fort, as he threw himself into a chair beside 
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her, " so I thought I might venture to bring 
him." 

** Your friends are always welcome," she 
answered, with her sweetest smile. " By the 
way, have you heard aught of Sir Henry Wil- 
brahara lately ? Is Mrs. Clive still staying in 
Hampshire." 

"Mrs. Clive is in London, with her 
mother," answered Earlsfort. " And now 
perhaps you can tell me where Clive has 
betaken himself?" 

" He is in Scotland, is he not ?" she 
replied, with a slight elevation of her well- 
arched eye-brows. 

" Or in France, hein ?"and he looked at her 
searchingly. 

^^ Que sais'jey mot? I am not in Mr. Clive's 
confidence," and she moved uneasily. 

Even now that they had become friends, 
Dick Earlsfort's questionings did not fail to 
annoy Mathilde. 

*'I was not aware that you had quarrelled," 
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he said with a little laugh ; " that perhaps 
accounts for a poor beggar like me coming 
in for a share of your good favour." 

" Do you think, then, that the human 
heart has only room for one preference ?" 

"You ladies allow yourselves a good deal 
of elasticity, and change your loves with the 
same frequency as your bonnets ; but never- 
theless I think there is seldom but one at a 
time who is really the favourite." 

" Perhaps you arrogate to yourself that 
positionat this moment?" said Mathilde, with 
a slight toss of her head. 

" Not at all," answered Earlsfort, smiling, 
as he directed his glance to young De Mon- 
ceau, who stood leaning against the chimney- 
piece, watching them with a fierce, angry 
look in his glaring eyes. "Young L^on 
there carries off the palm just now. Allow 
me, however, to express my surprise at the 
decided penchant you evidently show for 
boys. Did Ralph Baird at all resemble 
this one?" 
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Madame d'Aubign^ winced, and rising 
hurriedly from her seat, approached the 
table devoted to play. Dick Earlsfort did 
not attempt to follow her, but touching 
young Leon de Monceau on the shoulder, 
sought to lead him into conversation. 
Though it did not suit his own little game to 
make a vigorous stand in the boy's favour just 
then, yet he thought some friendly advice,ju- 
diciously administered, might not be mis- 
placed. There was something about young 
Lfeon which took the fancy of this hlasS man of 
the world, and he did not intend him to 
become one of Madame d'Aubign^'s many 
victims, without any effort being made on his 
part to avert his fate. So he talked in his 
genial chaffy way, and thus sought to win 
the boy's confidence and regard, and ended 
by inviting him to come and dine with him 
on the following evening. An invitation 
which was accepted readily, for L^on de 
Monceau, boy though he was, had seen and 
heard enough, during his career in Paris, to 
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be aware that to dine with Earlsfort was an 
honour which was granted but to few. Dick 
Earlsfort was not rich, and thus could not 
afford to be over-generous in his invitations; 
but for all that, no one understood the art 
of dining better than he did, and the menu 
which was placed before his guests was 
worthy of Brillat-Savarin himself Thus he 
took the pale youth under his especial pro- 
tection. In his quiet, knowing way he 
would see if he could not counteract some 
of Madame d'Aubiga^'s little schemes. And 
among the last of the convives^ well on in 
the small hours of the morning, Earlsfort 
and Leon de Monceau left Madame d'Au- 
bignes drawing-room together. Only Cis 
Trelawny remained behind. Still inimical 
to Dick, he lingered to give him and his com- 
panion a fair start. Half mad with ex- 
citement, trilling out the well-known air, 
''^ Rim ri est sacrS pour un sapeur^'' he rush- 
ed back again from the outer door into the 
large room, which Mathilde had not yet 
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left, and opening his note-book with triumph 
in his glance, he displayed billets de hanque 
to a considerable amount. Mathilde trembled 
all over, and there was a stony look of fear 
in her large eyes. He stopped his song and 
asked anxiously for an explanation. 

'* I have a presentiment," she said, *' that 
all is not well. Earlsfort has made one or 
two biting remarks to-night, nor do I like 
the searching eyes of that ugly friend of 
his. You are too rash, my dear Cis, we 
mjist have music, and no play, to-morrow 
night." 

*' Bah ! you are overtired," answered Tre- 
lawny gaily. " Drink the honey of life as 
long as it lasts, Madame, and do not think 
about the absinthe till the bitter draught 
presents itself." 

And with a pressure of the hand, humming 
once more the refrain of his ribald song, he 
left her. 

But Mathilde could not divest herself of 
her fear, and it would have taken a strong 
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dose of hatschis to have brought sleep to 
the couch which she was now about to 
seek. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



RAPHAEL. 



T T was evening in the Valine Noire. The 
-■- moon shone serenely and calmly as it 
rested on flocculent masses of vapour, which, 
spreading their diaphanous forms over the 
sky, looked like the high ridge of some lofty 
snow-capped mountains. On the limpid water 
was reflected the pale shimmer. All was 
silence, mystery, repose, till the nightingale's 
note rose full of joy and gladness from among 
the deepening shadows. Seated on the 
trunk of an old tree, beside the rippling 
streamlet, were Raphael and the village 
priest. The boy had stretched out his long, 
lithe limbs, and seemed to be enjoying to 
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the utmost the calm beauty of this delicious 
night. 

"Tell me, Raphael," said the good Cur^, 
after a long pause, during which they had 
both been dreaming over the beauty of the 
scene, " tell me of your life — before we knew 
you. I have often wished to ask you, and 
it seems to me that this is a very fitting 
time — we shall have no interruptions ; tell 
me of your griefs and joys, my son ; it will 
do you good to speak of your early youth, 
your mother, and your home." 

" My mother — ah I" and a dark shadow 
passed over his brow ; " I see her now, with 
her calm sad face, praying and longing for 
her son." 

" Is she dead ?" asked the priest in his 
kind low voice. 

" God forbid I" answered Raphael, rousing 
himself from his indolent position, and look- 
ing dreamily and wearily into space. " Well, 
you shall have my history, if it will give you 
any pleasure," he said, after thinking for a 
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few seconds ; " perhaps it is oaly fair to little 
Rose that some one here should know who 
I am. That I am not of your country you 
must long since have discovered, from ray 
habits and ray speech. I ara an American ; 
ray home is in New York. There I spent 
ray boyhood, and happy enough I was. My 
gentle mother was all love and tenderness, 
and though my father was harsh and stern, 
yet I managed to keep a good deal out of 
his way ; and as I never wanted for money, 
I could always find amusement and oc- 
cupation. Besides, our countrymen are 
very long-headed and hard-working, and I 
was kept v6ry steadily at class-work and my 
books. At last it was decided that I was 
old enough to go and travel. I had always 
been fond of solitude, and was sedentary in 
my habits, dreaming away ray tirae in an 
ideal existence of ray own making. My 
father was provoked at what he called my 
' girlishness,' and wished to see me business- 
like, and fit to become a partner in his great 
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commercial counting-house ; so he decided 
that the only way to wake me up, was to send 
me to knock about in the world, that I 
might find my level among my equals. A 
certain Clive, an Englishman, was selected 
as my companion, and we started together 
from New York. I had not been manv 
weeks in the society of this man before I 
began to distrust him. In whatever large 
capital we took up our quarters for a time, 
he seemed to have a circle of unprincipled, 
scampish acquaintance, and though the vari- 
ous little transactions which were passing 
between them were kept as quiet as possi- 
ble whenever I was with them, yet I saw 
and heard enough to know something of 
the character of the men with whom I was 
thrown. I often thought of writing to my 
father, but he was intemperate and violent, 
and I had always feared him, so I put oif 
making any communication to him from day 
to day ; besides, I did not feel very sure 
what my fate would be, if Clive should once 
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hear that I had been complaining of him. 
For some months did this state of affairs 
continue, and my life was no happy one. I 
felt I was being made the butt and the tool 
of my tutor and his associates, and on more 
than one occasion I was compelled, by the 
force of circumstances, to do things against 
which every law of principle and honour 
rebelled. 

" After visiting several of the large Ger- 
man cities, in March of last year, we found 
ourselves on the Rhine. You, M. le Cur^ 
down here in this peaceful vallee^ know but 
little of the sort of life both men and wo- 
men lead in some of the principal towns on 
the banks of that lovely river. After wan- 
dering about the neighbourhood of the 
Rhine for some weeks, we at last left it, 
and settled at Spa. There my real troubles 
began. All that had gone before was as 
child's-play in comparison with the whirl- 
pool of iniquity into which we now plunged, 
and at which my better self revolted. I do 
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not wish to give myself more credit than I 
deserve when I say I hated the sort of life 
I was condemned to lead. Perhaps it was 
that by nature I was not formed for it. 
Timid and retiring in disposition, I shrank 
from facing all this turbulent dissipation, 
and I looked on with an aching heart when 
I saw youths, some of them not much older 
than myself, fresh from their homes, as I 
was, being led on to their destruction — not 
unfrequently, too, by the very man who 
was supposed to be my Mentor and guide. 

"A few days after our arrival at Spa, 
Mr. Clive made the acquaintance of one 
Madame d'Aubign^, who was the reigning 
divinity of the place. Her beauty created 
a great sensation ; she was feted by every- 
one, worshipped as a sort of siren, toasted 
at every feast. She and Clive soon became 
fast friends. He was handsome and pleas- 
ing, and, I suppose, exercised some mysteri- 
ous power over her, for she speedily ban- 
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ished her other adorers, and Clive was the 
all-favoured one. Play was the foul fiend 
which had bound them together, and which 
seemed to have taken entire possession of 
them both. They left me comparatively at 
peace — my money was too useful to them 
for them to wish me to lose it, and except 
that Madame d'Aubigne sought to fool me 
by her fascinations — called me 'Eros aux 
yeux noirs^^ caressed and fondled me, and 
then by jeers at which I smiled tried to 
lure me into her train — they did not inter- 
fere much with my pursuits. But there 
was a youth there, one Jules Berthel, a 
young Frenchman, who had a certain 
amount of money, I suppose, or he would 
not have been selected for a victim. Day 
after day they urged him on to play ; and 
when he was not risking his money at the 
public tables, he was shut up in a room 
with Clive, playing ^carte with him for 
high stakes, while Madame d'Aubign^ 
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used all the wiles of which she was 
capable to persuade me that it was right 
he should thus be robbed of his gold." 

" Tiens^ mon Raphael — can it be true that 
such things are ?" 

"Ay, are they, Monsieur le Gur^. Happy 
for you who, in this peaceful valley, have 
never come in contact with the wickedness 
which sweeps some parts of the earth with 
the violence of a cyclone. But to continue 
the wretched story : Jules Berthel was en- 
gaged to be married to a fair young English 
girl, who was at first deceived, as others 
had been, by Madame d'Aubign^'s plausi- 
bility; but when, after a little while, she 
discovered the extent of the liability in 
which his acquaintance with these people 
was involving M. Berthel, and she saw the 
wild, hungry look which his countenance 
had of late assumed, she grew anxious to 
stop him, if possible, from travelling farther 
down the road to ruin. She came to me 
with the tears in her sweet eyes ; but, boy 
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that I was, what could I do to save this man 
from his fate ?" 

" Facilis descensus Averni," said the priest, 
" sed revocare gradum." 

"-ffe was not to be reclaimed, at all 
events — his ruin was inevitable. However, 
out of pity to the girl, I promised to do 
what I could, and took an opportunity of 
expostulating when Clive and Madame 
d'Aubign^ were both together. They had 
evidently imagined I was but a child, with 
neither sufficient wits nor knowledge to see 
through their dark plots ; but at twenty, 
Monsieur le Cur6, a young man begins to 
know something of the workings of life. 
Olive's surprise that I should speak to him 
on this subject was extreme, and his rage 
very violent. High words rose between us, 
during which I foolishly threatened him 
with the police, and told him that, at all 
hazards, I was resolved to save M. Ber- 
thel. 

*' The stormy interview took place in the 
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gardens adjoining the public rooms, and 
lasted for about half an hour. After it was 
over, I left them, and went for a short 
walk, to get rid, if possible, of the disagree- 
able sensation which a quarrel with my 
tutor had produced. About two hours 
later, we all three met again at dinner. 
Mr. Clive was sulky and silent ; Madame 
d'Aubigne, who had not taken a very active 
part in the previous altercation, was all 
smiles and sunshine. By every means in 
her power, she evidently wished to show 
u\e that she disapproved of Mr. Olive's be- 
haviour, and that she was my firm and 
staunch ally. Shall I ever forget that 
evening ? Oh I Monsieur le Cure, how 
often in my day-dreams does that cursed 
woman's form rise before me I — and I feel 
inclined to kneel and thank the God of 
Love for the innocence and simple faith 
with which he has endowed my own sweet 
Rose I 

" By every seductive art did this vile 
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woman seek to humbug me. It was a 
lovely night in the early Spring, and 
after dinner we lingered by the open 
window. Madame d'Aubigne had beg- 
ged me to take a low footstool at her 
feet, while she sat toying with my hair, and 
whispered ever and anon soft words in 
my ear. Clive, after a time, had sauntered 
out into the gardens below, and we were 
left alone. How long we sat there together 
I know not ; but even now I seem to feel 
the deliciously drowsy beauty of the scene 
— to see that woman's wild flashing eyes, 
and as in some far-off dream to hear 
the musical murmur of her words. At 
last I must have fallen asleep, for I remem- 
l?er no more. When I awoke I was alone 
in a strange room ; a listless feeling seemed 
to oppress me, and my limbs were almost 
powerless. By degrees, however, activity 
of mind and body began somewhat to 
return ; and, as it was now broad day- 
light, I looked round wonderingly ; every 
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object was unfamiliar to me. Nothing re- 
minded me of the little room I had now 
inhabited for some weeks, in the hotel at 
Spa. I roused myself and looked out of the 
window — there too the scene was a new one. 
Where was I, and what evil had befallen 
me? Gradually I began to remember the 
restless hours I had passed, and a cold 
shiver of fear came over me. I went to the 
door ; contrary to my expectations, it was 
unlocked. I passed down the dirty, creak- 
ing wooden staircase with trembling steps, 
for I heard voices in the room below. 
Could they be those of Clive and Madame 
d'Aubign^ ? Why had they brought me 
here, if they had an evil design on me ? — 
why had they not murdered me as I 
slept ? 

" I entered the lower room and found 
three people, but they were strangers, and a 
scared look came over their honest Belgian 
faces when they saw me. 

" ' Ah ! Monsieur, we thought you were 
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dying, if not already dead,' said the old 
woman of the party. 

" ' How did I come here ? — how long 
have I been here ?' I asked. 

'' ' Since the night before last,' she an- 
swered. ' Why, you must have slept away 
your malady — how you did sleep, to be 
sure ! Come, and have some breakfast 
— you must be starved after that long 
sleep.' 

" ' How did I come here ? — tell me 
quickly. And where am 1 ?' . 

" ' Poor young man ! he is not quite 
right,' she said, turning to the others and 
putting her finger to her head, ' You came 
in a great carriage, with a beautiful lady 
and an old man, her servant. They said you 
had been very ill, and asked us to take 
charge of you for a few days, till they came 
back from Koln, where they were compelled 
to go suddenly to see the lady's child, who 
had fallen ill of a fever.* 

" 'And they gave you gold, I presume? 
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You would not have believed this tissue of 
lies without a fee.' 

*' The good woman looked bewildered ; 
she was too honest to be capable of under- 
standing the extent of this villany. I asked 
how far I was from Spa, and having ascer- 
tained that it was only about ten miles off, 
I felt in my pockets to see if any money had 
been left me; and finding a few gold pieces, 
1 ordered some breakfast, and then prepared 
to return to the hotel, to take the advice of 
one or two English friends I had made 
there. 

''Late in the afternoon I arrived in Spa ; 
standing on the steps of the public rooms, 
was a young artist with whom I had pre- 
viously made an acquaintance. He was a 
few years older than myself, but a kindred 
sympathy in matters of taste had thrown us 
much together. 

" ' Hold, Ralph, my boy,' he exclaimed, 
heartily ; ' who ever expected to see you !' 
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" * Why, did you think I had been 
murdered ?' 

" ' Murdered, no — certainly not. But 1 
thought you had gone off to England with 
your friends.' 

" ' What do you mean ?' I asked, wonder- 

" ' Why, where on earth have you been, 
that you know nothing of the fearful trage- 
dy that has happened here, nor of the im- 
mediate flight of that precious tutor of yours 
and his associates? Qui s excuse s accuse^ 
eh, mon amiV 

"Then he told me how poor Jules 
Berthel, wrought to madness by the vicissi- 
tudes of play, had blown his brains out at 
the public tables on the very evening on 
which I had been spirited away. Now I 
understood it all. My presence, when they 
had discovered that I was aware of their 
iniquity, was a restraint on these infamous 
people. I gave my friend Philip Barton an 
account of what had befallen me, and asked 
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him what 1 should do next ; but he seemed 
too astonished to be able to connect his 
ideas. 

" * Upon my soul/ he said at last, ' this is 
a queer story I What the deuce did that 
woman do to you ? She must have drugged 
your wine, my boy.' 

" I hung my head abashed. It was but 
too true that, yielding to the persuasions of 
the temptress, 1 had been induced to drink 
several glasses more wine than was my usual 
habit, totally unconscious of the fact that 
they had been physicked, in order to make 
me sleep through the hours which were to 
be devoted to some farther desperate play 
with poor Berthel. Why I was carried off 
to an auberge ten miles out of Spa, 1 know 
not, unless it were by way of a practical 
joke on the part of Madame d'Aubign^. 

*' ' Well, from many such women the 
holy saints defend us, is all I have to say,' 
was my friend's only remark. 'But you, 
my dear boy, what are you going to do ? I 
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suppose those incarnate fiends have left you 
without any money ?" 

« 

'' I turned out my pockets, to ascertain 
he amount of my riches, and in my note- 
book found a note for £100. 

" ' Hurrah I — corn in Egypt 1' cried my 
cheery companion. 'What say you, shall 
we leave this place, and all its unpleasant 
reminiscences behind, and go a little tour 
together ?' 

" To this I agreed joyfully ; and the next 
morning we started for France. It was 
arranged that we should go by train to 
Paris, and from thence make a walking 
tour, and enjoy at our pleasure some of 
the loveliest scenery of the country. I did 
not write to my family, fearing that when 
my father heard that I was no longer under 
the charge of Mr. Clive, he would order me 
to return at once ; and I wished to indulge 
in at least a few weeks of independence. 
We made the journey to Paris quickly, and 
without adventure ; and we lingered in the 
VOL. ni. o 
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capital for a few days, leading the lives of 
true Bohemians, and husbanding our re- 
sources to the utmost. While there, how- 
ever, Barton received a letter from a friend 
in Spa, who informed him that old Jerome, 
the confidential servant of Madame d'Au- 
bign6, bad been back to Spa to look for me. 
If they were on the alert, Paris was no 
longer a safe resting-place ; so, donning the 
artist's blouse, with our knapsacks strapped 
to our backs, we started for the hilly dis- 
tricts of La Marche. How, before we 
reached our destination, poor Barton was 
taken ill at ChS^teauroux — how I met you, 
Monsieur le Cur6, in one of my solitary 
rambles, and you came to see my friend, 
and tended and nursed him with a father s 
care, till he was able to return to his own 
country, you know full well.- Then began 
the happiest days of my life. Ah I dear 
father, you have not been buffeted about in 
the world as I have been, and can therefore 
form no idea how I appreciate the peaceful 
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hours of love and calm content which I have 
enjoyed since I first knew my pretty Rose, 
and called her my own little faithful wife." 

" But your parents, my son ? — have you 
never written to them ? This tale of yours 
perplexes and torments my mind. Had I 
known previously how superior your social 
position was to that of La Rose, I would 
never have fostered or encouraged the love 
which 1 saw springing up between you." 

"So much the better, then, that you 
did not know. But remember, good father, 
I am an American, and in America we know 
no caste. 1 will write home some day, and 
tell them where I am ; but I have con- 
tinually postponed the time. I cannot bear 
that this happy dream should roughly pass 
away." 

" Your real name, then, is not Raphael ?" 

" My name is Ralph Baird. Raphael 
was a sort of pet name Barton bestowed on 
me in a moment of artistic enthusiasm. It 
has become so endeared to me from hearing 
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it on Rose's lips, that I never wish to go 
back to the old inharmonious title — hark! 
what was that ?" 

The priest rose from his seat, and lis- 
tened. The moon was hidden for a time 
behind a passing cloud, thus deepening the 
shades of night. 

" It sounded like retreating footsteps," he 
said ; " yet it can scarcely be. There is no 
one likely to be^ wandering about at this 
hour. The peasants are all long since in 
bed, and there is no house nearer than the 
Folie Blanche, which is quite two miles off." 

" Well, without a doubt there was some- 
one there," said the younger man ; " let us 
take a little turn down the pathway — if it be 
anyone from the Folie Blanche, they must 
cross the open meadows, and we shall see 
them." 

So they sauntered slowly along the dew- 
covered ground till they reached the rustic 
bridge, which Rose had crossed on her way 
to the Folie Blanche not many days before. 
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but not another sound did they hear, not a 
human form could they see. 

"There is evidently no one here, and 
Rose will think I am lost. Shall we not 
return ?" asked Raphael at last. 

" Truly it is getting very late. I am for- 
getting my early mass, while I am enjoying 
the beauty of this lovely night, conversing 
with you, my son." 

So they retracted their steps, the good 
priest admonishing Raphael the while, to 
write at once to his parents. Though a 
return to his own country might lessen the 
happiness he was enjoying in the vallee^ he 
said, yet it was a duty which he owed to his 
father and mother, and which he ought to 
neglect no longer. 

The priest and his companion had scarcely 
reached the moss-covered cottage, in which 
a light was still shining — for La Rose was 
sitting, over some darning, awaiting her hus- 
band's return — when a figure crept out of 
a hiding-place near the little bridge, and 
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sped swiftly across the fields in the direction 
of the Folie Blanche. 

It was Jerome. The moon's light, which 
was once again shining over the earth, fell 
full on his features ; they were radiant. 
Now all these troubles would end — the boy 
was found I Early on the following morn- 
ing he would go to Ch^teauroux and tele- 
graph to Madame d'Aubign^. Mr. Clive 
should know nothing whatever of the mat- 
ter. He would not have cetie chere Mile. 
Mathilde deprived of the pleasure it would 
be to her to be the first to catch and chas- 
tise ce mavdit petit animal 

** Married too I" muttered Jerome to him- 
self, as he pursued his way. " Married ! 
nom de Pope ! mats on ne iarde pas a vieiUir 
in this generation. Married I ce bebe Ih /" 
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CHAPTER X. 



COUNTER-MEETINGS. 



QTANDING at a small railway-station in 
'^ Berri, is a small, dilapidated-looking 
coupe^ to which is harnessed a meagre, mis- 
erable horse — a perfect Rosinante. The 
driver of this uncouth equipage is a stolid, 
stupid peasant in a blue blouse, who bears 
in his hand a rude home-made whip, which 
he ever and anon brandishes over the head 
of his sleepy, slow-paced steed. Old Jerome 
has just got out of this conveyance, and is 
now on the platform awaiting the arrival of 
an expected train. In a few minutes the 
whistle is heard in the distance, and the 
train comes lumbering into the station. Amid 
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the hubbub and cackle which immediately 
ensues, Madame d'Aubign(^ steps out on the 
platform. 

" You received my letter, then, this morn- 
ing ?" she asked. " And Mr. Clive knows 
nothing ?" 

" Not a word — sacrSe parole ; he thinks I 
have gone to the fair, which takes place to- 
day at Ch&teauroux.** 

'^ Bien r and Mathilde burst out laugh- 
ing, for by this time she was outside the 
little station, and her eye had fallen on the 
extraordinary conveyance which was to bear 
her to her destination. " AUons^ mon Jer- 
ome, where did you pick up ce vieux berlin- 

got ih r 

** J^ai fait mon petit possihle^^^ answered 
Jerome, looking somewhat annoyed, ^^ this 
country is not rich en carrosses^ here people 
walk.'' 

" Well, we shall not go very fast in that 
concern, or I am much mistaken. Now, as 
we jog along, perhaps you will develop your 
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plans. Have you taken a room for me, as 
I directed T 

*' Si^ madame ; everything is well ar- 
ranged. You will find all you require, chez 
une cousine a Madame Philippean. She 
lives about a mile from the Folie Blanche, 
and rather nearer the place where this petit 
Ralph has been hiding." 

"Well, let us go there at once. I am 
coquette more or less after the manner of 
women, and I shall not create half the 
effects I am counting on, if I make my ap- 
pearance on the scene travel-stained and 
tired. So Monsieur Ralph has taken to 
himself a wife, has he? — ciel! but it is 
amusing. What is she like ?" 

" Pretty and fresh-looking — mais paysanne 
au bout des angles.'' 

*' So, so, now we have discovered why he 
remained in seclusion so long. I suppose 
he thought even American liberality would 
not overcome a certain amount of annoyance 
at his misalliance. Never mind; we will 
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have our revenge on the young man, and 
trot him and his peasant bride before the 
infuriated father ere many days have come 
and gone. Tiens^ mon Jerome, he w a bear, 
that old American !" 

" Has he paid madame a visit ?" 

" Yes, indeed ; and if Cis Trelawny had 
not come to the rescue, I believe he would 
have annihilated me forthwith. But never 
mind him ; tell me how is poor, dear Clive. 
What a joy for him when Ralph Baird is 
produced without a scratch or wound !'^ 

" Oh 1 he is well enough in health, is M. 
Clive, but, madame, so faint-hearted — weak, 
weak 1 Mon Dieu ! comme il est faiblcj cet 
homme I How madame can prefer him to 
.the joyous bon-viveur^ M. Trelawny, poor 
Jerome is at a loss to comprehend." 

** Le Bijou ? Ah I well, he is not a bad 
specimen of humanity as it goes ; he has 
done me one or two good turns lately ; but 
qtie vouUz'VOus^ on revient toujours h ses pre- 
miefs amours. Poor Oswald, too, he is -in 
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difficulties — you would not have me desert 
hira just now?" 

^^ His constancy to raadame has not 
stood much trial. But it is not my aflFair. 
I am madame's devoted servant, and will 
obey her to the last drop of my blood." 

So they chatted familiarly together as 
they sat side by side, and the dilapidated 
old coupe rolled slowly along among the 
verdant, rich scenery of Le Berri. Before 
the door of a pretty cottage they stopped, 
and Madame Philippean herself came out 
to meet Mathilde. To judge from the warm 
embrace, the empresse manner, here was 
another devoted follower of the all-fascinat- 
ing d'Aubigne. During the strange, ad- 
venturous life Madame Philippean had led 
while in the service of Mathilde's mother, 
she had amassed her little riches, and it was 
the recollection of these stirring days which 
linked her to Mademoiselle Mathilde, who 
who had always been very kindly and fa- 
vourably disposed towards her. Thus Ma- 
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thilde was caressed, and flattered, and made 
much of. A little repast, worthy of two 
such artistes as Madame Philippean and old 
Jerome, had been prepared for her, and the 
dishes which were put on the table in this 
poor cabin in Le Berri, would not have 
done discredit to the chef at the Freres 
Proven9aux. 

Time passed away, and Mathilde at last 
began to prepare for her visit to Nannette's 
cottage. She divested herself of the black 
garments in which she had travelled, and 
white being admitted by her in her peculiar 
mourning for her husband, she dressed her- 
self in a white costume of the last Paris 
fashion. 

Her eyes sparkling with joy at having 
found the boy, whose loss had caused them 
so much anxiety, her beauty freshened and 
heightened in its rich colouring by her drive 
in the sweet, balmy Spring air, she started 
alone down a little pathway which she was 
told would, after a walk of some ten 
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minutes, take her to Nannette's cottage. 
She reached the felled tree which served as 
a rustic bridge, by a road which joined that 
leading to the Folie Blanche at this spot. 
Seated at the farther end of the bridge, she 
saw Ralph and his pretty Rose. For a 
few minutes Mathilde stood and watched 
them ; there was something in the scene 
altogether which entranced her. It was so 
far removed from the turbulent, excited life 
she was in the habit of leading, that for a 
moment she felt more than half inclined to 
commend Ralph for preferring this peaceful, 
calm sort of existence. 

Rose was the first to perceive her, and 
with an exclamation, " Oh ! Raphael, la 
beUe dame /" she sprang to her feet. 

Ralph looked up from a piece of wood he 
was engaged in carving — part of an orna- 
ment for the new boat. His usually pale 
features grew livid, his large eyes flashed. 

** Madame d'Aubign^, why are you here?" 
he asked in English ; while Rose, terror- 
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stricken at his altered countenance, clung to 
him, half fainting with fear. 

'* My presence does not seem to inspire 
you with much pleasure," she said, in her 
sweetest tones. **I should have thought 
the sight of a friend in this out-of-the-way 
place would have produced a more agree- 
able sensation." 

" A friend ! Have you proved yourself 
a friend to me?" he asked her, almost 
fiercely. 

" My dear Ralph, pray explain in what I 
have been your foe. Is it not rather you 
who have been my enemy, and that of poor 
Mr. Clive, who, while you have been hiding 
for your own gratification, has been hunted 
all over the world by your relations, accused 
of having murdered you ?" 

" His treatment of me was a moral mur- 
der," said Ralph, doggedly. 

" My dear boy, this talk is foolish and un- 
worthy of you. Tell me, who is this pretty 
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child with whom you seem to be idling 
away the sunshiny hours of life ?" 

Rose was still clinging to. him, half-crying 
with fright ; but he shook her off and stood 
before her, as though he would defend 
her. 

''No, Madame d'Aubign^, you shall not 
contaminate my Rose. You have brought 
your vile arts to bear upon me, and have 
sought to poison my young life by your 
machinations, and because you failed to 
make me grovel in the depths of infamy 
into which you and Clive had sunk, you 
had me conveyed away among strangers, 
not caring whether I lived or died. Surely 
you have done enough, without persecuting 
me farther with your villanies." 

Madame d'Aubign^ laughed — a ringing 
laugh, which echoed through those quiet, 
peaceful glades. 

" My dear Ralph, why, you have learnt 
melodrama in this silvan retreat ! You 
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never used to be so verbose and declam- 
atory." 

" Perhaps not. You had a sort of influ- 
ence over me once ; but I have freed myself 
from the shackles which bound me, and I 
do not intend to be re-fettered." 

"You seem to have forged other links," 
she said, with a sneer ; and dross generally 
weighs heavier than gold, mon amiy 

The boy's eyes dilated, and his jwhole 
countenance was worked up to a wild look 
of passion ; however, he did not answer her, 
but turning to his wife, he said gently, 

" Rose, go back to the cottage and wait 
for me there — this is no scene for you, my 
child." 

" The withering sarcasm of that last re- 
mark is most amusing," sneered Madame 
d'Aubign^. " Pray may I ask what relations 
exist between you and that girl ?" 

" She is my wife." 

** Your wife ! oh ! age of adolescence, how 
rich thou art in virtue 1 And so you have 
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settled down here as a respectable married 
man. I wish you joy, my dear Ralph, of a 
very dull life." 

" That is my aflPair, Madame," he answer- 
ed coldly ; " pray may I ask why you sought 
me out, and what you require of me ?" 

"You mean you wish all intercourse 
between us in future to be of a business 
nature — be it so. I require you to come 
with me at once to Mr. Clive, who is at this 
moment in hiding at a house not far from 
here, because your father is pursuing him 
remorsely, and threatening him with the 
utmost rigour of the law for being accessory 
to your supposed death." 

" My father ! Is he then in France ?*' 

** I do not know if he is in France, but 
he was in London not long since, and treat- 
ed me to a very stormy interview. I will 
give you credit for having more pleasing 
manners than your father has, man Ralph. 
Tiens^ he is a perfect tiger." 

" How wrong I have been in not writing 

VOL. III. ^ 
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home!" raurmured Ralph, half to himself. 

** I should think you have been ; but since 
you recognise your fault, perhaps you will 
seek to make amends for it by coming with 
me at once to Mr. Clive." 

The boy hesitated for a few seconds ; he 
did not know into what new snare she might 
be seeking to inveigle him. 

" Where is Mr. Clive staying ?" he asked. 

•' At the Folic Blanche." 

Then he recollected what Rose had told 
him about the sick stranger ; there might, 
then, after all be some truth in Mathilde's 
tale. 

" I will come with you," he said ; " but I 
must first let my wife know that I may be 
absent for some time. Perhaps you will rest 
on the bridge for a few seconds." 

He sped back like a young hart to the 
cottage. Rose was standing on the threshold 
looking for him, but instead of speaking to, 
or caressing her as was his wont, he tore a 
page from his note-book and wrote hastily. 
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" A la Folie Blanche, with Madame d'Au- 
bign6 and Clive ; if I have not returned with- 
in an hour, will you come or send ?" 

"Take this to the good Cur 6 at once, ma 
mie^^^ he said, addressing his wife. 

She looked at the paper. 

*' Oh, Raphael, is there any danger?" 

*' None, chere enfant^ but it is important 
that the Cur6 should receive this note ; he 
will understand what it means." 

Then giving her a hasty embrace, he ran 
once more quickly down the river-path and 
rejoined Mathilde. They immediately began 
their walk across the meadows to the Folie 
Blanche. Ralph was wholly distrustful of 
his companion, and feeling himself to be 
totally incapable of successfully coping with 
her, was thoroughly on the defensive, and 
answered her numerous cunningly-devised 
questions with querulous monosyllables, 
which to any one but Mathilde would have 
been very repellent and crushing. As it was, 
the conversation did not flow easily, and 
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every now and then there were pauses of 
some minutes duration. During one of these 
lulls Mathilde stopped, and laying her hand 
on Ralph's arm, said, 

" What was that ? I thought I heard a 
moan." 

Ralph smiled. 

'* Has the lever du rideau begun already ?" 
he asked ; " why, we have not even reached 
the house yet !" 

** I am not acting, on my word," she an- 
swered. ** Hark I there it is again — shall we 
not see what it is ? If it be but a cow or a 
sheep in distress, surely it were only humane 
to succour it." 

"Since when has Madame d'Aubign^ 
learnt to have so great a regard for the feel- 
ings of others ?" asked Ralph, with a sneer. 
"But, since you wish it, let us go to the 
rescue. Wait a moment, till we hear the 
sound again — there, it comes from that knoll 
of trees." 

They crossed quickly over to the place 
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from whence issued a sort of half cry, half 
wail of pain. Lying under the trees, rolled 
up almost into a ball, was the form of a 
man. Ralph went forward and raised his 
head, which had sunk on his breast, as 
though in mortal agony. 

A cry burst from Mathilde's lips — a thrill- 
ing shriek ; then she knelt down and threw 
her arms round the crouching body. 

" Oswald ! — my dear Oswald, what has 
happened ? Speak to me, if it be but one 
word !" 

His face was white as marble, his lips 
blue, and his eyes were sunk deep into his 
head — but he opened them and looked at 
her. Then he made an effort to speak, but 
the blood trickled slowly from his mouth. 

'*Not a word," said Mathilde, stopping 
him with a gesture. 

In the face of this vital danger threaten- 
ing the man she loved, her presence of mind 
had returned, and she was all calmness and 
fortitude now. 
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" Go to the house, Ralph, and bring 
assistance. I will stay here till you return." 

With a sort of spasm, Clive raised himself 
from the crouching position in which Ma- 
thilde supported him, and looked earnestly 
and fixedly on the boy. 

'' Ralph I" he said, speaking with diffi- 
culty. " Oh I my God, why did he come so 
late?" Then he dropped back with his 
head on Mathilde's shoulder, in a sort of 
faint which closely resembled death. 

Thus keeping watch over Clive, in the 
rapidly gathering twilight, 

" The dreadful post 
Of observation, darker every hour," 

did Ralph leave Madame d'Aubign^, while 
he went to the Folie Blanche, still some half 
a mile oflf. The same primitive-looking 
cabriolet which had met Mathilde at the 
station had just arrived with Madame 
Philippean and old Jerome. Ralph dashed 
unceremoniously into the, kitchen. 

'* Sacree parole ! here is M. Ralph ! 
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Why, it warms one's blood to have found 
you, and above ground too," cried Jerome, 
as he slapped him familiarly on the back. 

^^ Dame! and to think of our Rose's hus- 
band being a young mihr in disguise !" 
shrieked Madame Philippean, in her harsh, 
shrill voice. "But, tiens^ you do not seem 
overjoyed yourself, mon ami f If he had 
met the devil himself walking about our 
meadows disguised as the Holy PontiflF, he 
could not look more scared." 

" Mr. Clive is dying. Come both of you 
quickly," said Ralph, at last, when he had 
recovered the breath of which his long run 
had nearly robbed him. 

" Dying ! — M. Clive ! Are we to have a 
tragedy instead of a comedy, after all ?" 
asked Jerome. " How is he dying ? — what 
has killed him ?" 

" I know not — but come directly. 
Madame d'Aubign^ is with him. We found 
him lying under a tree, and near him a 
large pool of blood." 
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" CielP^ cried Jerome, "why did I leave 
him for one little half-hour ? In solitude he 
always quarrels with himself." 

But Jerome was an old soldier, and 
though, Frenchman-like, he could not hold 
his tongue, yet he busied himself the while 
with preparations for bringing home the 
wounded man ; and in a few minutes the 
trio set out on their mournful journey. 
Ralph, however, was the most impressed by 
what had happened — he was young, and 
unused to scenes like this ; keenly alive, too, 
to the miserable mental condition of the 
man whose life seemed to be hanging by a 
thread. His companions were more hard- 
ened. During lives fraught with intrigue 
and trickery of every kind, they had seen 
not a few dismal endings ; and they specu- 
lated on the whys and the wherefores, and 
discussed Clive and his affairs, in all their 
bearings, during their walk, in a way which 
made young Ralph shudder. 

At last they reached the spot, and Jerome 
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having examined Olive's wound, they put 
hira on a sort of litter they had prepared for 
hira, and Ralph and Jerome carried him 
back to the Folie Blanche. To a certain 
degree he had recovered consciousness, and 
had smiled once or twice on Mathilde ; but 
an intense feeling of discomfort seemed to 
come over him whenever his eye fell on 
Ralph. Arrived at the door of the farm- 
house, they met the Cur6, who had come to 
look after Ralph. He offered to go off at 
once to Chdteauroux, and telegraph to Paris 
for a surgeon, as Mathilde strongly doubted 
the capabilities of the country chirurgien — a 
sort of half-barber, half-dentist — with whom 
the rural population had to be satisfied. 
She was probably right when she said she 
believed Jerome himself to be a greater 
proficient than was this man. 

When Jerome had made use of all the 
surgical knowledge he possessed, and had 
tended Mr. Clive* to the best of his power, 
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he beckoned Madame d'Aubign^ into another 
room, and closed the door. 

" The raeanmg of this, madame ? — do you 
know ?" he asked, mysteriously. 

" I don't know what vou mean," she said. 
"I can tell you nothing, save that poor 
Oswald is desperately wounded." And she 
sat down by a little wooden table and hid 
her face. 

Jerome put his hand on her shoulder. 

"Do you believe in suicide, madame?" 

" He has threatened it so often, what else 
can I imagine ? Oh 1 Jerome, I wish you 
had not left him to come to me ! He 
became low-spirited and depressed, poor 
dear 1" 

"So I thought at first, madame; but 
now I am of another opinion. He did not 
give himself the wound." 

" How ? — Do you think he has been mur- 
dered ?— By whom ?" 

"How should I know?" answered Je- 
rome, shrugging his shoulders. 
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" Have you questioned the people about ? 
Has anyone been seen lurking in the 
neighbourhood ? The country is not like a 
town. No one can come and go without 
observation." 

''I asked the bonne, and she said that 
about two hours before our return, a mon- 
sieur came and asked for M. Clive. She 
said she had never heard of the name ; but 
he did not seem satisfied, and expressed his 
determination to call again when les maitres 
should have returned." 

" And this stranger was?" 

" Dieu 1 madame, how should I know ?" 

" Poor Oswald 1 poor Oswald !" moaned 
Mathilde ; " all my efforts to save him seem 
to have proved useless." 

"True, madame. Fate is stronger than 

you." 

" Away with your philosophy just now I 
I wish the Paris doctor would come. Let 
me know at once when he arrives. I 
will go and sit with Mr. Clive. Perhaps he 
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raay revive a little, and give us the key to 
this mystery." 

But vainly did Mathilde watch beside him 
through the long hours of the silent night. 
He never spoke, but lay moaning in fever- 
ish pain. In the morning the Paris surgeon 
came, but his visit brought no hope. The 
wound he feared was mortal, and though 
the sufferer might live for days, yet hemor- 

■ 

rhage would probably eventually set in and 
carry him off in a few hours. 

'' And a good thing when it did happen," 
was the verdict of both Madame Phillippean 
and old Jerome, with neither of whom was 
Clive a favourite. He was too chicken- 
hearted and timorous to suit them, and 
what Mile. Mathilde could see in him to 
make such a fuss about, it was quite beyond 
them to discover. 

Towards the evening of the following day, 
Mathilde's long watch was somewhat re- 
warded, for Clive seemed thoroughly sensi- 
ble of her presence, and softly whispered 
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her name. Then she began to talk to him 
in her gentle, soft way, and after a while 
told him that young Ralph was found. 
Then the same shudder, the same fixed look, 
came over him. 

*' What is it ? — are you not glad that he is 
found r 

" Too late !"~he muttered—" his father." 

''What of his father? He has not been 
here ?" 

" Yes — we fought with pistols, in the 
wood ;" he uttered his words with difficulty, 
and then there was a long silence. 

Mathilde was combating with herself, 
going over the past in all its details, and the 
retrospection was no pleasing one. It was 
all her fault, she thought; but for her desire 
to play an important part, all might yet 
have been well. Oh, how she regretted 
that Oswald had not been earlier made 
aware of the boy's whereabouts! Once 
again Clive moved restlessly, and the blood- 
less lips parted. She leant over him, to 
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catch the almost inaudible sound. 

" Georgie — Mathilde — I must see Georgie 
ere I die." 

Madame d'Aubign^ fell back almost 
powerless in her chair. Notwithstanding all 
her planning, plotting, scheming for him, 
Georgie was still the first in his thoughts, 
the best-beloved in his heart. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



FROM GAY TO GRAVE. 



i^EORGIE CLIVE is standing by the 
^^ window in Lady Ida s drawing-room, 
playing in her careless, jaunty way with the 
tassel of the blind. Sir Henry Wilbraham 
is walking up and down the room, with a 
very pre-occupied look on his face. What- 
ever maybe the subject under discussion, he 
evidently does not regard it in the same 
light as does Georgie. There has been a 
silence of two or three minutes, while the 
Baronet seems to have been lost in thought. 
" You are very disagreeable," exclaimed 
Georgie at last, as she turned from the win- 
dow and looked at him ; '* you profess to be 
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my friend, or even something more — only 
one is not allowed to mention the fact, and 
yet you persistently refuse every request I 
make of you. Is being bearish part of 
your religions code, a sort of penance you 
think it right to inflict, by way of punish- 
ment?" 

" My dear Georgie, how can you rattle on 
in that wild way ? I have by no means 
refused my consent, only even you must 
allow that the subject requires some little 
consideration." 

" Nonsense I thinking is a mistake, Enrico 
inioj as you ought to have found out. 
You have marred your life by giving way 
to too much of it. I tell you Glory is irretriev- 
ably in love with Mr. Dillon, and that if you 
do not give in and let them be married, I 
should not wonder if they were to follow 
my example and take the law in their own 
hands." 

"Glory would never do such a thing. 
She is far too sensible of the unhappiness 
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which invariably follows a runaway mar- 
riage." 

Georgie laughed. 

'' Do you think Oswald and I would have 
had no jars if we had been married in due 
form, with a bevy of bridesmaids and a 
a shower of bouquets ?" 

"No, Mrs. Olive — of course I do not 
think the bridesmaids and the bouquets have 
anything to do with it, excepting that they 
would never have existed. No sensible rela- 
tions would ever have countenanced your 
marriage with that man." 

" Poor old Oswald 1" said Georgie, mus- 
ingly. " I don't believe, after all, that he is 
as bad as you make him out to be. I wish 
I had not quarrelled with him. When do 
you think he is likely to come back ?" 

" That is entirely beyond me to say." 

*^Now that that wretch of a woman has 
gone to Paris, we might be very jolly and 
happy if he would only come." 

Sir Henry shrugged his shoulders as he 
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thought of Dick Earlsfort's letter, and the 
insinuation that the distance which separat- 
ed Clive and Mathilde was probably no wide 
one. 

"But never mind Oswald just now,'* 
continued Georgie. " Are you going to let 
us have a wedding between Glory and Mr. 
Dillon? I do so want something to get 
excited about." 

"Very second-hand sort of excitement, 
that of looking on at other people's happi- 
ness," said Sir Henry, laughing. " You have 
told me a great deal about Glory's love- 
lorn condition ; but how do you know that 
the gentleman is in the same plight ?" 

" Oh, the loves of Leander, Troilus, Pyr- 
amus, and Romeo sink into insignificance 
before the ardent devotion for Glory which 
has sprung up in Mr. Dillon's breast." 

' Sir Henry could not forego a good hearty 
laugh at the idea of honest, steady-going old 
Dillon being compared to these love-sick 
heroes of the past. 
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" Has he been confidiag the miseries in- 
cidental to his desperate condition to you, 
that you are so au fait as to his^ state ?" he 
asked her. 

" Of course I know all about it. He is 
afraid to speak to you — you look so phleg- 
matic and stolid, and I am sure he is quite 
right. You have got no more heart than a 
turnip ;" and she tossed her head pettishly. 

" How much better it would be for me 
were it so," answered Sir Henry gravely ; 
'* but to talk more seriously of this matter, I 
had always fancied Glory would have mar- 
ried my old friend Dick Earlsfort." 

*^Then you fancied wrong, as people gene- 
rally do on these subjects. Captain Earls- 
fort is very well in his way, but would not 
suit Glory, whereas she and Mr. Dillon will, 
grub away with their chalks and their paints 
in a sort of Heaven of their own making, till 
they will fancy themselves the greatest 
painters of the day. And, after all, if you 
are a swell in your own opinion^ it does not 

q2 
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much matter what the world says or thinks 
of you, you are sure to go on distending and 
puffing with your own greatness, like the 
toad in the fable." 

"Till some fine day there is a general 
smash, which, no doubt, will take place in 
this instance, for I do not see where the 
money is to come from." 

" Work, my dear Sir Henry, work is the 
one ideaof these two persevering people. They 
expect to realise millions together, though 
probably if separated they would pine and 
die. Besides, Glory is not a pauper, so even 
if their castles be of cards, the workhouse is 
not imminent. Now come, I have nearly 
talked myself hoarse in their cause, surely 
you are not going to play the hard-hearted 
guardian any longer. Remember, too, I 
never let a subject drop when I have taken 
it up, so you will have no peace in your life 
till you consent." 

"Well, I will go and see Dillon, and 
hear what he has to say, though if he be in 
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the crazy state of those young lovers you 
mentioned just now, I shall not have a very 
pleasant interview." 

"That is right; you are not such a bad 
old Henry, after all. So we shall have a 
wedding, and I can look after Glory's trous- 
seau, which will compensate somewhat for 
never having had one of my own." 

And Sir Henry fulfilled his promise, and 
went to see Mr. Dillon. He was not at all 
satisfied about this being what the world 
would call a good marriage for Glory, but 
she seemed very bent upon it ; and when he 
thought over her peculiar temperament, he 
did not know that he had any right to con- 
tradict her wishes, especially as, save in the 
matter of money, he could raise no vital 
objection to Mr. Dillon, and Glory's fortune 
was more than enough for them both. Mr. 
Dillon, too, had for some time past ceased 
to live in the two miserable attics where he 
had given poor old Sternheim a home. He 
had got one or two good sums for his pic- 
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tures, and since he bad become a daily 
visitor at Madame d'Aubign^'s, and had 
been thrown altogether into more luxury- 
loving society, he no longer contented him- 
self with the meanness and poverty of his 
old quarters, and in the present large, airy 
atelier there was nothing to shock Sir Henry 
Wilbraham's refined and cultivated tastes. 
True, Dillon was an artist — a denizen of 
the Bohemian world ; but Glory's tenden- 
cies had of late strongly developed them- 
selves in that direction, and it might, per- 
haps, only contribute to her unhappiness, if 
she were compelled to forego them. Not- 
withstanding Georgie's charge of hard-heart- 
edness. Sir Henry was very easily persuaded 
and, in fact, found it rather difficult to say 
no, when he was as vigorously assailed as 
he was in this instance. So the wedding 
was to take place forthwith, and the greatest 
difficulty Sir Henry had to overcome was 
that of writing a letter to Dick, telling him 
that all his hopes of one day winning Glory 
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had been dashed. Lady Wilbraham, though, 
was by no means pleased. Her staunch old 
Conservative principles were rudely shaken 
by the alliance of one of her race with a 
poor artist, without either pedigree or name ; 
but, as Georgie said, 

" The old lady's wrath will have to ex- 
pend itself down in the solitude of Brinck 
Hall, for no one is going to attend to her 
prejudices." 

" Lady Wilbraham has been very kind to 
me," was Glory's answer to Mrs. Olive's off- 
hand remark, " and it is a great check to 
my happiness when I think that she disap- 
proves of my marriage." 

" Pooh 1 — nonsense ; the old dame is so 
strongly impregnated with Toryism, that 
she thinks it would involve her pet opinions, 
if she were to give in too readily to this 
somewhat democratic proceeding of yours. 
She will come round, never fear. Old 
ladies always do at last, because, as no one 
takes the least notice of their vagaries, they 
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find sitting on a high-backed chair, looking 
stern, very uncomfortable to themselves, 
and unproductive of effect on other people." 

Glory shook her head ; she did not go 
with Mrs. Clive in her somewhat undutiful 
theory. 

"It is true, upon ray word," continued 
Georgie. " Mama made a fuss when I 
married, but she got over it ; and as for 
Aunt Bowyer, why, she did her utmost to 
become an iceberg. And yet only yester- 
day she told me, that when I had made up 
my quarrel with Oswald, she would allow us 
£200 a year ; and if I behave myself, as she 
cautiously suggested, I am to have all her 
money when she dies." 

"I suppose, like Lady Macbeth, she 
thinks * what's done cannot be undone.' " 

" Just so, and thereby shows her wisdom. 
And depend on it, as soon as your Gordian 
knot is tied, the old lady at Brinck Hall, 
who always looks as if she were trying to 
play the part of the mother of the Gracchi, 
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will unfreeze to you as much as is possible 
to her frosty nature. Now the thing in the 
programme of which I disapprove is that 
plan you have got in your head about liv- 
ing in the suburbs. According to my ideas, 
there is only one thing worse than living in 
the country, and that is having to vegetate 
on the outskirts of a large town." 

*' But you forget, my dear Georgie, that 
henceforth I shall belong to the working- 
classes. We shall have more light, more 
sun, more quietude out there than we could 
have in London, yet we shall have easy 
access to the metropolis, when we want 
to sell our pictures, or to rub the rust oflF 
our intellects by mixing a little in the art- 
societies of the day." 

" A very practical view of things, 1 make 
no doubt," answered Georgie, laughing; 
" and it is very certain you will want the 
polish of outside influences occasionally, or 
you will get so very Darby and Joan in 
your tendencies, that the only pictures to 
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which you will treat the public will be 
variations on the * Flitch of Bacon.' How- 
ever much you may mix with your fellows, 
I expect you will get very prosy and Dutch 
in your subjects; for married life being an 
antidote to romance, you are sure to take to 
detail for want of incident." 

" Become pottering, I suppose you mean," 
laughed Glory ; '* though, allow me to ob- 
serve, I do not think you have lost any of 
your dash." 

" Ah ! my dear child, but then I never 
allowed matrimony to shackle me. To have 
my own way has ever been the first object 
of my life ; but you will hob and nob with 
old Dillon, and mix up your ideas with his, 
till you will end by having no free-will at 
all." 

" So much the better," said Glory ; " it 
will save one the trouble of exercising pri- 
vate judgment. To me one of the greatest 
charms in married life is to have some one 
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reliable, on whom you can thoroughly lean 
for support and guidance." 

At this moment Sir Henry Wilbraham 
entered the room, and Georgie turned to 
him. 

" What a pity you did not come a moment 
sooner! — you would have heard Glory's 
pretty lips enunciating the sweetest and 
most womanly theory on the subject of 
wedded happiness. She is worthy of her 
Hampshire training. When Oswald returns, 
I shall come to you for a lesson, Glory." 

There was a dark cloud hanging over Sir 
Henry's face, and he made no answer to 
Georgie's badinage, but sat down in an arm- 
chair, and did not speak. 

" Well, you are civil," continued Georgie, 
" not having seen me since yesterday ! I 
think you might at least have wished me a 
^ good morning.' " 

" I have had a letter from Paris," he said, 
still looking very grave. 
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" Oh I from Captain Earlsfort, I suppose. 
Is he going to cut his throat because Glory 
is to marry Mr. Dillon ?" 

** It is from Earlsfort, but he does not 
even mention Glory's name." 

** Then Oswald has really gone off with 
Madame d'Aubign^?" and the bright colour 
fled from Georgie's cheeks.- 

The recollection of the love which she 
believed her husband to feel for another 
woman was the only thought that ever 
seemed to sober her. 

" Your husband is very ill, my poor child 
— would you not like to go and See him ?" 

Georgie looked very bewildered and wild, 
and clutched the back of a chair, as though 
she had suddenly grown faint and dizzy. 

" What ?" she said — " I do not under- 
stand. Oswald is in Scotland. What does 
Captain Earlsfort know about him in Paris ?" 

Sir Henry shook his head. 

" He is in France, Georgie, and has met 
with an accident." 
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" Is he alive?" she asked, in a low voice. 

'' Yes, or I should not have suggested 
that you should go to him." 

" Then take me to him quickly. Oh I 
Oswald — my love — my husband — why did 
I leave you ?" 

But the sudden shock, in the midst of her 
gay, bright talk had be.en too much for her 
nervous system, and had not Sir Henry 
caught her in his arms, she would have 
fallen to the ground in a dead faint. He 
laid her on the sofa, and sent for Lady Ida, 
who came from a laboratory which she had 
lately established in the lower regions of 
the house, her fingers stained and blackened 
by the various chemical experiments on 
which she had been engaged. Crucibles 
and braziers were Lady Ida's last playthings. 
So crazy had she become about this, to her, 
new branch of science, that the dangerous 
contents of some of the little blue-bottles 
ranged on the laboratory shelves would pro- 
bably have been brought to revive Georgie, 
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if Sir Henry had not most determinedly set 
his face against their use. 

For some long time did Georgie lie there, 
looking so white and still, and unlike her 
joyous, merry self, that Sir Henry, as he 
watched her, almost cursed himself that he 
had been the bearer of news which could so 
utterly overwhelm and crush her. Of late 
Georgie had been even more excitable and 
fractious than was her wont ; she was evi- 
dently craving for Oswald's return, though 
she would not own it, and the extreme irri- 
tability which she displayed at times told 
only too plainly of the inward rankle of an- 
noyance which her pride forbade her to 
shape into words. Now the tidings of this 
accident had come, and her cup of regrets 
was filled to overflowing. Poor child I Sir 
Henry, in his love for her, had spared her 
the entire truth, and had carefully avoided 
giving her the details contained in Earlsfort's 
letter. How John Baird had tracked Clive 
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down into the solitudes of Le Berri, and had' 
stained one of the fairest provinces of 
France with his blood, Georgie was not to 
know. 

At last poor Georgie's faintness yielded to 
Glory's gentle tending, and she opened her 
eyes and pushed back her golden curls, as 
one would do who was returning from some 
far-off dream ; then she sat up and looked 
at them. 

" Where am I ?" she asked. " What has 
happened? Ah! I remember— Oswald — 
poor Oswald is ill, and I am not near him. 
Take me to him, Henry — now, at once I" 
and she held out her hands to Sir Henry, 
and looked at him with tears in the once 
merry, joyous eyes, now saddened and 
sobered by grief. 

Sir Henry hesitated ; he felt that, after 
all that had passed, it was scarcely fitting 
that he should be Georgie's escort to her 
husband's death-bed. With a hopeless sort 
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of look on his face, he turned to Lady Ida. 
Would she accompany her child? She 
began to whine, as she had done when 
Georgie left her alone in the hotel in 
Paris. 

"No, indeed I cannot undertake that 
long journey to look after Oswald. Why 
did he behave so ill and take himself off? I 
am sure I do not see why Georgie should 
go after him. I daresay he will be better 
in a few days. It is only a feint to get her 
to come to him, and she will be ill herself 
if she attends to his request." 

" I am much more likely to be ill if I 
stay here," said Georgie, springing from the 
sofa. **If no one will accompany me I 
shall go alone, for I intend to start, and 
at once too. I suppose you all of you un- 
derstand what that means ?" 

Sir Henry took her hand. 

"You shall go, my dear Georgie," he 
said, " and by the next boat, too. I will 
find you an escort. 
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" I am in no mood to enter into all 
these little delicate intricacies," she an- 
swered with a toss; "I want to go to 
Oswald, and I am sure I do not care who 
goes with me, as long as I get there. If 
you won't come, I daresay some one else 
will, so I shall go and get ready for my 
journey ;" and with this she went out of the 
room. 

Sir Henry felt rather non-plussed. That 
Georgie would go alone, unless a companion 
were found for her, he felt sure. In his trou- 
ble he thought of Lady Bowyer ; she was far 
more rational and reasonable than Lady Ida, 
and would at once feel that it was Georgie's 
duty to go to her husband. She might then, 
perhaps, be induced to accompany her. So 
promising Lady Ida that he would return 
in half-an-hour, he started off to see what 
could be done. 

In the hall he met Mrs. Baird ; she was, if 
possible, more untidy and eccentric than 
usual in her dress, while her countenance 
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wore such an excited wild look, that the 
people who had passed her in the streets 
must have taken her for a maniac. 

"Oh, Sir Henry, is this all true?" she 
asked when she saw him. 

" Heaven be praised that I met you before 
you saw Mrs. Clive I" said the Baronet ; " she 
must not know the details of what has 
happened. She thinks her husband has met 
with an accident." 

" Then there is no mistake about it — John 
Baird has murdered that wretched Clive?" 

'* Hush ! for mercy's sake don't speak so 
loud ! — come in here I" and he led her into 
the dining-room. " Clive is not dead, and 
while there is life there is hope ; besides, it 
was a duel,. not a murder — Clive had an 
equal chance of killing Mr. Baird." 

" Call it by what name you like," she said, 
" it is the same crime before God 1" 

" May I ask from whom you have received 
your information ?" asked Sir Henry. 

" From John Baird himself. It seems he 
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took ship at Bordeaux for Ireland, from 
whence he lioped to reach America without 
difficulty. Before starting he wrote me a 
line, telling me what had happened. It is a 
miserable business," she continued ; " it was 
surely bad enough to have lost the boy, but 
to think that John Baird should do a 
thing like this, is almost past belief. What 
will his poor wife say, — it will kill her if 
ever she knows the truth." 

" Let us hope that things will turn out 
better than we expect," said Sir Henry. 
'* Mrs. Clive is resolved to go to her husband 
by the mail to-night, and I am most anxious 
to find a judicious companion for her, as, 
from what Captain Earlsfort says in his 
letter to me, I suspect Madame d'Aubigne is 
lurking about near Clive." 

" I will go with her," said the widow 
readily. " Georgie and I have not always 
agreed on many little points, but I have no 
ill-will to her, and commend her wish to be 
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with her husband. Trust me too for shield- 
ing her from that woman d'Aubign^. She 
outwitted me once, but she will find me 
more than a match for her if she should 
attempt to interfere with Mrs. Clive." 

"Thank you, Mrs. Baird. You do not 
know what a relief this is to my mind," said 
the Baronet with enthusiasm ; " Georgie will 
be in perfect safety under your charge, and 
I will go and see if I cannot secure the 
services of a very sharp active man to look 
after you on the journey. He has been a 
good deal on the continent, and understands 
all the minutiae of travelling. Should any 
disagreeables arise after you reach the Folie 
Blanche, as I believe the house is called in 
which Clive is lying, it would be as well to 
telegraph to Captain Earlsfort, whose address 
in Paris I will give you." 

" And you. Sir Henry — shall you remain 
in England ?" 

" Well, no. I think I shall probably go 
to Paris to-morrow, but for various reasons 
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it is not desirable that I should travel with 
Mrs. Clive/' 

Thus they parted, to make the arrange- 
ments necessary for the journey ; and a few 
hours later Georgie, accompanied by Mrs. 
Baird and attended by the courier Sir Henry 
had succeeded in finding, started on her 
melancholy journey into Berri. Poor 
Georgie ! she would have laughed anyone to 
scorn a day or two before, if they had told 
her how gladly she would hail Mrs. Baird 
as a travelling-companion ; or how, in her 
utter misery and dejection of spirits, she 
would trustfully and gratefully rely on 
Mrs. Baird's strong-mindedness, and find sup- 
port and comfort from her determination 
of character and ready off-hand brisk 
manner. 



CHAPTER Xn. 



SORBOW. 



TT was a dark night, and the rain was poor- 
-'- ing down in torrents, when a travelling- 
carriage was driven with a good deal of 
clatter into the courtyard in front of the 
Folic Blanche. Madame Philippean and 
old Jerome, hearing the noise occasioned by 
this somewhat unexpected arrival, were 
immediately on the alert, and were already 
at the outer door in time to assist Mrs. 
Baird and Georgie to alight. Georgie 
looked very pale and worn from her rapid 
anxious journey, and she clung tightly to 
Mrs. Baird*s arm, with a startled, half- 
frightened look in her pretty eyes, as she 
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gazed round on the dimly-lighted large 
stone hall into which the lower rooms of the 
Folie Blanche opened. 

Jerome whistled softly to himself when 
he recognised the new-comers ; then he 
thought he would go and warn Mathilde. 
Now that the wife had come, she would 
probably prefer to remain in seclusion, and 
thus avoid an unpleasant meeting. But it 
was too late ; at the top of a short staircase, 
at the farther end of the hall, stood 
Mathilde, surveying the group with a lighted 
candle in her hand. She was dressed in a 
long flowing grey robe, and her rich auburn 
hair, released from its coils, fell over her 
shoulders in redundant beauty. She was . 
deadly pale, long watching and bitter sor- 
row had done their work, all the bright 
colouring was gone, but the stony whiteness 
of her face seemed but to make the large 
eyes look darker and more dreamy than 
ever. 

Georgie gave a little scream when she 
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saw her, and clutched Mrs. Baird's arm with 
almost a convulsive grasp. 

" That woman here I" she cried. Then, 
making a wonderful effort over herself, she 
dashed forward to the foot of the staircase. 
" Oswald ! — my husband, Madame d'Au- 
bign^ — where is he ?** 

Mathilde looked at her for a moment 
with a cold, searching expression ; then she 
said, slowly — 

" Your husband is dead !" 

Georgie's bitter wail of pain, her look of 
agony as she dung to the railings of the 
staircase for support, were a sort of balm to 
Mathilde. It seemed to relieve her of some 
of her own sorrow to know that another 
was weighed down to the very earth by a 
grief as heavy as hers, and there was some- 
thing of triumph in the glance she turned on 
Georgie as she remembered that the last 
breath of the beloved one had passed on her 
cheek, and that she had closed his eyes 
while the wife was far away. 
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" Not dead !" cried Georgie — " do not 
say that he is dead ! Oh I Madame d'Au- 
bigne, do not be so cruel and torture me 
thus I What evil have I ever done to you 
that you should come between us and rob 
me of my husband ? Take me to him ! 
Oh ! Oswald, my poor Oswald ! — and we 
parted in anger !" 

Mathilde did not relax from her appear- 
ance of stony calmness. 

" You left him, I think," she said, slowly ; 
" and if I had not chanced to be here, he 
would have died like a dog in a ditch, with 
no loving hand to tend or solace his last 
hours." 

Georgie sobbed, and bent her head in 
anguish, almost to the ground. 

" A dereliction of duty generally brings 
its own punishment, Mrs. Clive," continued 
Mathilde, grandly, as she stood over the 
weeping girl, looking majestic in her cold, 
wicked triumph. 

But Mrs. Baird now advanced. Hidden 
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behind the others, Mathilde had not pre- 
viously recognised her in her numerous 
travelling-wraps — she had taken her for a 
maid in attendance on Georgie ; and a 
change came over her countenance as she 
found herself face to face with the widow. 

*' Yes," said Mrs. Baird, fiercely, " she is 
not without protection, poor child ! You 
need not think that she will be trodden 
quite into the earth by your cold, heartless 
sneers. A nice person you are to speak of 
duty! Has not your own life been one 
tissue of hypocrisy and lies? Look up, 
look up, my poor Georgie !" and she raised 
her in her arms, to weep out her poor little 
stricken heart on her bony, faithful shoulder. 

Even Madame Philippean was touched. 
This, then, was the Georgie whose name 
Clive had so frequently whispered during 
the last few hours of his life, and for whom, 
as long as he had sufficient strength, he had 
turned to look whenever the least sound 
fell on his ear. False even to him, Mathilde 
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had told him she was sent for, and he firmly 
believed that she would come to soothe his 
last hours with her presence and her for- 
giveness ; thus he was ever watching, pray- 
ing that she might not arrive too late. But 
not one word did Mathilde send ; and but 
for Captain Earlsfort's letter to Sir Henry, 
Georgie would have remained in total ignor- 
ance of her husband's state. 

On the ground-floor of the house there 
was a large, quaint-looking bedroom, but 
rarely used. The bed, with its heavy, old- 
fashioned hangings, looked as if it had stood 
there for centuries ; and the whole furniture 
of the room was grotesque in form, and 
dilapidated from long disuse. Into this 
drear abode did they take poor Georgie, 
still weeping hysterically, and clinging to 
Mrs. Baird. 

They lighted up some logs, and tried to 
make a cheerful fire ; but the place still 
looked so weird-like in its discomfort and its 
antiquity, that even Mrs. Baird, regardless 
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as she usually was of outer influences, was 
unhinged and awed, and wished that the 
poor child under her charge had never come 
on this melancholy, useless journey. 

During the entire night, Georgie did not 
sleep, but lay sobbing and muttering to her- 
self, in a sort of half-delirious state. She went 
over in detail all her last interview with 
her husband, and begged him to take her 
back to be his true and loving wife, in such 
piteous, heart-rending accents that few 
could have watched beside her without 
shedding a tear. At last the morning 
dawned ; for some time past the rain had 
ceased to fall, and the glorious Spring sun 
now shone over the earth, and dried up the 
vaporous moisture, bringing, as it ever 
does with its warmth and beauty, hope and 
gladness to the heart of man. Mrs. Baird 
hailed it with joy, and opened the little 
casement window to look out on the fair 
scene which lay around. Georgie had 
grown quieter towards the morning, and by 
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the time busy life had commenced once 
more, and the peasants were already resting 
from their labours to partake of their morning 
meal, she was in a sound sleep. Then Mrs. 
Baird thought she would reconnoitre a little ; 
and after exchanging a few words of greet- 
ing with Madame Philippean, who was, as 
usual, busy over her culinary duties in the 
kitchen, she went out to refresh herself in 
the soft balmy air. As she stood leaning 
against the gate, thinking over the vicissi- 
tudes of life, and the agitating events of the 
last few hours, Ralph came slowly across 
the meadows. He did not yet know that 
Clive was dead, for he had breathed his 
last but a short time before Georgie's ar- 
rival ; yet Ralph looked very unhappy and 
dejected. The thought that Clive had fallen 
by his father 8 hand, and through his fault, 
too, was one from which the boy's sensitive 
nature would never disembarrass itself. He 
would ponder and meditate over it, and 
allow it to oppress and influence him even 
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to the last hour of his life. When he 
reached the gate, he stopped; but Mrs. 
Baird did not move. 

'' Aunt/' he said at last, after he had look- 
ed at her for a few seconds, " do you not 
know me ?" 

Mrs. Baird seemed fairly bewildered. 

** Ralph I — why, mysteries crowd upon 
mysteries I Where have you come from? 
what do you do here ?" 

She had not seen Ralph for some years, 
but there could be no mistake about those 
finely-chiselled, handsome features. He 
had not fallen off in beauty since his child- 
hood. He, too, could not fail to recognise 
her, no one who had ever seen Mrs. Baird's 
peculiar type of countenance could ever 
forget it. 

But how it happened that he should 
suddenly have re-appeared on the scene, 
and should be here in the midst of the 
tragedy which had been enacted on his be- 
half, fairly puzzled his straightforward aunt, 
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who, for the first time, found herself playing 
rather an important part in one of those 
painful romances which will every now and 
then bubble up and disturb for a while the 
current of even the most steady and un- 
eventful of lives. 

Then, standing by the back-gate of the 
Folic Blanche, a long explanation ensued. 
The boy was bowed down and crushed 
by his deep sorrow over what had hap- 
pened. But Mrs. Baird, hard and inflexible 
as she was by nature, had been sufficiently 
wrought on by recent events to treat him 
tenderly and mildly. A few months back 
how different would have been the cold, 
stern words with which she would have ad- 
dressed him ! The sight of poor old Stern- 
heim's infirmity had somewhat helped to 
feminise her, and had given her a kindlierfeel- 
ing towards human weaknesses. It has been 
well said that nothing makes a man or wo- 
man say so many foolish things as the desire 
to exhibit their own learning. And now 
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that Mrs. Baird, in the face of all this 
trouble, had, for a time at least, forgot- 
ten herself, she had materially improved, 
and her shrewd good sense was very 
useful in the present miserable entangle- 
ments. Now that she did not drag Lord 
Bacon and the whole staff of philosophers 
into the conversation, whenever the slightest 
opportunity offered itself, she was the very 
woman on whom both Ralph and poor 
Georgie could lean for support and guid- 
ance. What seemed to astonish and chagrin 
her the most in all Ralph's tale was the fact 
that he was married, and to a French girl 
too. The inveterate hatred she had taken 
to Mathilde extended itself to all her coun- 
try people, and she did not feel at all dispos- 
ed to look with a kindly feeling on this new 
niece, who claimed France as her birthplace, 
and who was in a great measure, though in- 
directly, the cause of all these troubles. 

After their talk had gone on for some time, 
they were interrupted by hearing several 
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voices discussing and arguing in a high tone. 
An immense amount of fuss and chatter 
seemed to have arisen in the court-yard in 
the front of the house. The Cormnissaire de 
Police of the district had arrived to make the 
usual inquiries into the cause of Olive's 
violent death, which had become the sub- 
ject of extreme excitement for miles round. 

" Georgie ! — they will wake Georgie !" 
cried Mrs. Baird. "Why, these French 
people are surely gifted with a double 
amount of tongue. I have not heard so 
much jabber in my whole life put together 
as I have been condemned to endure during 
the few hours I have been in France." 

'* Bring Mrs. Clive down to our cottage," 
suggested Ralph. '* It is very tiny, but she 
will at least be at peace, and away from all 
the annoyances which must take place here." 

'' That is not a bad idea ; but I hope your 
Rose is not a chatterbox," 

He smiled and shook his head. 
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" She will help to console Mrs. Clive, if 
any woman can." 

*' Ah ! the hey-day of love is not yet over," 
said Mrs. Baird, with a grunt. " Well, 
look you, a telegram must be sent to Paris, 
to a certain Captain Earlsfort, who will 
come down at once. I cannot desert my 
post here till some one comes to take 
charge. Captain Earlsfort will soon have 
that Madame d'Aubign^ and her train out of 
the house, or I do not know my man." 

" Give me the address, and I will get the 
telegram sent," answered Ralph. " In the 
meantime, let Mrs. Clive come to us. Rose 
and mhre Nannette will do all they can to 
make her comfortable." 

Mrs. Baird was right — Captain Earlsfort's 
very name had a magic power. No sooner 
did old Jerome, who always managed to 
sift everything, tell Madame d'Aubign^ that 
Dick had been sent for, than she immediate- 
ly prepared to take her departure. He was 
the last person she wished to see just now ; 
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she had neither the assurance nor the 
spirits to meet his questioning as to why she 
was there. 

Late on into the day did Georgie sleep. 
She was thoroughly worn out by her hasty 
journey and her long night of feverish 
watchfulness. When she did awake, Mrs. 
Baird was seated by her side, and for the 
first time in her life did Georgie throw her 
arms round her neck, and leave a kiss on 
the hard, bony cheek. 

" How good you are to poor little me !" 
she said. " But oh I Mrs. Baird, you cannot 
bring me back Oswald — my poor, poor Os- 
wald I" and she began to cry. " I shall never 
forgive myself for letting him die with no 
one near him but that wretched woman." 

Mrs. Baird tried to soothe her to the best 
of her power, but Georgie whimpered on — 

'* And not one word for me ! I was for- 
gotten, quite forgotten — she was everything 
to him. Oh! Oswald, how .could you die 
and leave no word for Georgie ?" 

s2 
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Madame Philippean had entered the 
room with a tempfing little dish, which she 
had been preparing for the poor young 
widow, and had heard these words, for her 
knowledge of English was no slight one. 
She leant over the bed and whispered 
softly, 

" He asked for you, ch£re enfant^ very, 
very often, and his last word was Georgie." 

A gleam of joy came over the sad face. 

"Thank God, there is a comfort left!" and 
Georgie's tears flowed anew over the thought 
that she had not been forgotten. 

Then Madame Philippean went away ; 
faithful though she was to Mathilde, she 
could not witness Georgie's childlike grief 
untouched. 

Mrs. Baird caressed her, fondled her, 
with a tenderness of which no one would 
have believed her to have been capable. 
By way of interesting her, she told her of 
her interview with Ralph, and how he want- 
ed her to go and stay in their cottage for a 
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few days, till she should return to England. 

" Ralph found, and Oswald dead I Oh I 
Mrs. Baird, this all so strange and horrible 
— it is like some bad dream I I believe I 
have lost my poor little head. Do you 
think I shall ever be joyous and happy 
again ? I know I am fast going mad. All 
night long I have fancied those sombre- 
looking hangings were a funeral procession, 
and that Madame d'Aubign^ was heading it, 
with that terrible wand with which Mercury 
conducted the souls of the dead to the in- 
fernal regions. Tell me, Mrs. Baird, why 
should I think of such horrors in the midst 
of my sorrow ?" 

" The room is very dismal and drear, and 
you have been a good deal tried of late. 
Poor child ! I think you would perhaps be 
happire at the cottage." 

" You say Ralph saw my poor dear 
Oswald before he died — he will tell me all 
about him ; all the sad details which I could 
not bear to hear from that horrid woman's 
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lips. Yes, let us go at once," and she sprang 
up with some of her old impetuosity. 

Here was an ordeal for Ralph ! Georgie 
was never to be told by whose hand her 
husband had fallen ; the cause of the acci- 
dent which had occasioned his death was, 
if possible, ever to remain a mystery to her. 
This was Sir Henry Wilbraham's express de- 
sire, which he had impressed most strongly 
on Mrs. Baird. But Georgie's close cross- 
examination it would be no easy task to 
answer. Yes, under the searching glance 
of her true, clear eyes, was Ralph, in 
some measure, to expiate the share he had 
had in this sad history. 

On the morrow Dick Earlsfort came and 
made all the necessary arrangements, which, 
owing to the nature of Olive's death, added 
to the fact of his being an Englishman, were 
rather complicated, and required some one 
possessing Earlsfort's tact and knowledge of 
the ins and outs of the French laws to carry 
them through with adroitness. But at last 
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the funeral was over ; and few, perhaps, re- 
gretted that Georgie was a widow, save 
when they remembered the melancholy 
circumstances which had attended her hus- 
band's death. She had been very calm and 
quiet during her residence in the moss- 
covered cabin. The atmosphere of love in 
which she dwelt had, in a great measure, 
helped to subdue her grief ; the novelty too 
of her present life was not without its 
effect, for be it remembered that Georgie's 
was a nature which was grateful for every 
change. 

It was one of those glorious sunshiny days 
for which la belle France is so renowned — 

" So calm that scarce the feathery weed 
Sown by some eagle on the topmost stone 
Swayed in the air." 

The trees were already full of rich verdure, 
the insect world was all alive. Everything 
around betokened happiness and peace, only 
to the human heart, marred by sin and dis- 
obedience, did sorrow come. And yet who 
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could gaze on this fair, beauteous scene with- 
out a strong feeling of hope and faith ? 
Hope in the promises that the body should 
one day rise again in new robes of purifica- 
tion ; faith in the assurance that to each 
minim who tenants this lower earth shall 
that glorious resurrection come. 

On the little rustic bridge, where they 
have wandered oft before, sat Rose and 
Georgie— but not the Georgie of the past. 
The efifervescing sparkle which had ever 
been her great charm, had for a time at 
least deserted her. She was pale, and still, 
and subdued. It was not so much her hus- 
band's death which oppressed her, as the 
recollection of her own wilfulness. If she 
could only have received Olive's parting kiss, 
and the assurance that he had forgiven her, 
she would not be so sorrowful now, she 
thought. She had taken, in her usual 
warm, impulsive way, to Rose, and could 
not bear her out of her sight. It made her 
somewhat forget her grief, she said, to look 
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on Rose's bright fresh face; and the two 
girls, for they were little more, formed a 
very pretty picture as they sat and chatted 
together on the little bridge ; Georgie for- 
getting for a time her sorrow, while, in her 
fluent ungramraatical French, she gave Rose 
an account of what life was like in the great 
world ; then, bursting into tears as she sud- 
denly recollected the misery which had be- 
fallen her, and made her life all blank and 
cold. 

" Ah me !" said Rose, " I almost wish 
Raphael were a real boatman. I shall not 
be half so happy when I am rich, and ex- 
pected to play the part of a fine lady. I 
shall always be committing some gaucherie.'' 

"Never fear," said Georgie kissing her, 
" you are too pretty and sweet-looking to 
get into much trouble. You need only be 
natural, my dear Rose, and all the rest will 
come by instinct." 

Rose shook her head. 

" But I have no education, no accomplish- 
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ments ; ah I it would have been better if 
Raphael had left me to pine in solitude and 
die in ray own vallee^ for he will grow 
ashamed of me when he gets back to his 
place in the world, and it will be so much 
harder to be deserted and die all alone — 
without a friend — in some large city." 

" You foolish little silly child, as if Ralph 
would ever do such a thing ! How can you 
talk so when such a bright vista is opening 
before you ? You are making troubles, Rosa 
mia^ and that they will come soon enough 
without your seeking them, there is little 
doubt. You have yet to be initiated into the 
bright pleasures of life, while I — oh I Rose — 
can I ever be happy again ?" 

" I hope so, dear madame, and that you 
will help me through my difficulties." 

" Pray do not call me by that formal 
title," said Georgie, smiling through her 
tears ; " call me Georgie, if we are to 
be friends. I am so glad you are going to 
England with me, dear Rose I If I had not 
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found you in my sorrow, I do not know 
what I should have 'done. Mrs. Baird is 
very good and kind, but you are young and 
pretty, and I can love you so much better." 

Thus did the two young hearts gush forth 
in their fulness — Georgie trying to cast off 
the shadow of her past troubles — Rose fore- 
casting those she thought she saw on the 
horizon. And so, a few days later they all 
started for England together, and poor old 
Nannette was left alone for the first time. 
But she did not complain, she wa* full of joy 
over her child's good fortune. She herself, 
she felt, was tottering on the edge of the 
grave, and it would be a great consolation 
to her, in the last honrs of her life, to know 
that Rose was happy, and the wife of that 
good, kind Raphael. 

Over Ralph, perhaps, of all the little 
party, hung the deepest gloom. Georgie's 
troubles would wear out with time — purified, 
sobered by her griefs, she would at some 
future day nestle down in the quietude of 
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Brinck Hall as Sir Henry Wilbraham's loved 
and loving wife ; but over Ralph would ever 
hang the sad recollection of the Berri 
tragedy. 

The scene in his aunt's dingy parlour, when 
he should kneel at poor old Sternheim's 
feet, and weeping over the hopeless state of 
his childhood's friend, seek to awaken some 
gleam of recollection, would have its weight. 
Then would follow the interview with his 
father, the father who had stained his hands 
with blood for him. Only to seeing once 
more his mother did Ralph look forward, 
and to hearing her gentle voice welcome his 
beloved Rose as a daughter. And those 
who, in the years far onward, would quote 
Ralph Baird as an example of conscientious 
uprightness, would scarcely wonder over 
the calm sad look which ever dwelt on his 
handsome features, could they know the 
history of his early life. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



IN THE TOILS. 



TN a small caf(S in one of the streets lead- 
-^ ing off the Boulevards, are sitting Sir 
Henry Wilbraham and Captain- Earlsfort. 
It is rather an out-of-the-way little caf^, but 
one for which Dick has a great predilection. 
The landlord, to use his expression, "has 
ideas ;" and, above all, the place is 'not 
overrun with English and Americans ; so he 
has just ordered a little supper worthy of 
his reputation of bon viveur, 

** Now, my dear Hal," he said, in his 
cheery way, *'I have ordered a repast at 
which Lucullus himself would not have 
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grumbled — and a bottle of Ch&teau Laffitte. 
It is useless to engender melancholy. That 
long journey back from Berri has made 
me feel far more hungry than is good for 
digestion, so h tahU^ my good friend ; and 
when we have refreshed ourselves with 
well-cooked viands— for which, thank the 
gods — we will discuss the events of the last 
few days." 

And so the supper began ; but Sir Henry 
did by no means the same justice to it as 
did his companion. He was pre-occupied ; 
his mind was filled with Georgie's image. 
He could not readily throw off the sort of 
gloom which the thought of her sorrow had 
produced. 

" Diantref man I" said Earlsfort at last ; 
" why, the greatest luck in life befalls you, 
and yet you look for all the world as 
though you were condemned to be hanged." 

" What do you mean ?" asked Sir Henry. 
" What luck r 
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"Why, isn't sweet Georgie a widow? 
Now, come, don't look so grave and stern. 
You don't mean to say that those dulcet 
words have not been ringing in your ears 
perpetually during the last few days ?" 

" I have been too perplexed and mystified 
by the whole business to think coherently of 
anything," answered Sir Henry, evasively; 
" but now that you have returned, perhaps 
you will throw a little light on the subject. 
How on earth did Baird get on Olive's 
track, after all?" 

"Well, you know, he was in Paris — 
came to Paris with me, on purpose to watch 
Madame d'Aubign^, who will get her quietus 
next — but that is in a parenthesis — she is 
very sharp and knowing, I make no doubt, 
but we outwitted her. Her maid was in 
our pay, not hers. I am not fond of soiling 
my fingers by too much dirty work, so I 
employed a certain M. Maxime to keep his 
eyes open on my behalf He it was who 
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gained the soubrette ; and one evening, 
very late, she appeared at an address he 
had given her, with the information that 
Madame d'Aubign^ had received a telegram 
from old Jerome, and that she was going 
off into Le Berri on the following morning. 
What the message was, no one knew ; but 
that where Jerome was, there Clive was also 
to be found, we all felt very sure ; and I 
suggested that Baird should assume a dis- 
guise, go by the same train as Madame 
d'Aubign^, follow her to her destination, 
and have it out with his man. The truth is, 
1 was getting very tired of having Baird for 
a hanger-on — he was very pertinacious and 
troublesome ; and as my little war was with 
the lady, I did not take much interest in his 
perpetual swearings against Clive. But if I 
had known what a determined brute he was, 
and that he meant to send that wretched 
Clive into eternity, when he did meet him, 
he would not have had much assistance 
from me. 
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** He must be a very impetuous, wrong- 
headed sort of man," observed Sir Henry. 

" Of course he is. If he had gone care- 
fully and judiciously to work, he might 
have given Olive a wholesome bit of chastise- 
ment, found his son, and saved the blood- 
stains — but then, my dear Hal, Georgie 
would not be free. There is an old pro- 
verb, you know, which says, ' It is an ill 
wind that blows nobody any good.' " 

" Did you see Georgie when you were in 
Le Berri?" 

" Ay, did I, and very pretty she looked, 
though the sooner you follow her to Eng- 
land, and bring back the colour to her 
cheeks and the brightness to her eyes by 
your presence, the better. That vaurierij 
Olive, is not worth weeping over." 

" There is plenty of time. I cannot in- 
trude my society on her yet." 

" Pooh I my dear fellow, as if she would 
stand on etiquette with you ! Why, I 
thought she seemed rather hurt that you 
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had not offered to accompany the little 
party to England." 

" Georgie never understood the conven- 
tionalities which decorum demands, and I 
suppose she never will, but they must be 
respected for all that," answered Sir Henry. 
" In the course of time, I acknowledge that 
I do hope she will give me the right to pro- 
tect and shield her. Poor child ! she has 
had a stormy life of late." 

" Then don't let her slip through your 
fingers, from over-cautiousness, this time," 
laughed Earlsfort. " Recollect husbands, 
as a rule, don't die just when you want 
them, and Yankees with pistol-cases under 
their arms don't arrive from America every 
day. However, I am a nice fellow to 
preach ; I don't seem to have been very 
successful in ray own wooing." 

" It was not my fault," said Sir Henry. 
"I urged everything I could in your fa- 
vour." 

" But the old painter with the Vandyck 
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head was preferred before me — well, there 

r 

is no accounting for taste. I tell you what 
it is, though, Hal — I don't think I shall try 
again. I'll stick to a dilettante life, and keep 
up gastronomy as a,study." 

" What a useless way of passing exist- 
ence ! You were meant for better things, 
ray good friend Dick." 

" Que voulez'vous^ mon cher, I have no 
ties. When you are settled down at Brinck 
Hall, with fair Georgie for its mistress, Til 
come and play uncle to the babies, and be 
sermonized and converted." 

" You are a regular rattle-brain, my dear 
Dick. I wish I could take things as easily 
as you do." 

" Well, you see, oaths are nearly worn 
out, and tears must be left to the women, 
so what is a fellow to do ? I cannot afford 
a journey to Utah every time a fair girl 
chooses to give me a snub ; besides, I have 
a very pretty piece of business carved out in 
this capital just now, the thought of which 

T 2 
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is keeping my spirits up wonderfully." 
'* What new bit of devilry are you going 
to enact ? Who is the victim ?" 

"Madame d'Aubign^ of course. You 
don't think I am going to let her off scot- 
free ? No, no ; I intend to play the Rue 
de la Chauss^e d'Antin a visit to-morrow, 
and if I do not have my lady on her knees 
to me, Dick Earlsfort — well, I'll never un- 
dertake to pay off an old score again." 

Sir Henry laughed ; he could not help 
acknowledging that Madame d'Aubign^ had 
brought down on her own head " the vials 
of Dick's wrath." And the two men, hav- 
ing lighted their cigars, strolled out on to 
the Boulevards together. It was not yet 
very late ; the theatres were but just closed, 
all the cafes were lighted up, and were filled 
with habitues^ enjoying to the utmost the 
pleasures of life. The whole air of the 
place, redolent as it was with the fumes 
of tobacco, seemed to breathe of convivial- 
ity, while the Babel of many voices which 
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went on around was very characteristic of 
the great French capital. 

The two friends had not proceeded far 
when Earlsfort was slapped somewhat 
familiarly on the back by a man who almost 
rolled up against him. It was Cis Tre- 
lawny. 

" Eola ! Earlsfort. What ! are you back 
in Paris? I thought you were burying 
Clive down in some country ditch. Upon 
my word, that man is a greater bore now he 
is dead than he was when he was alive !" 
drawled out Trelawny, in his rich, effeminate 
voice. "Our fair friend in the Chauss^e 
d'Antin refuses to be comforted, and declines 
to hold a! reunion till another week at least 
has passed." 

"The devil she does I" muttered Earlsfort 
between his teeth. 

" Something must be done ; that young 
cherubim, L^on de Monceau, must be brought 
into the field," continued Trelawny. 

He had evidently been consoling himself 
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with Veuve Clicquot, or he would not have 
been so communicative to Earlsfort. Tre- 
lawny carried his womanishness even into 
his taste for wine. Champagne was his pre- 
ference. Like Clarence's Malmsey, it would 
probably occasion his death, though per- 
chance in a different way. 

Earlsfort's brow contracted when he 
heard L^on de Monceau's name. 

"Can't you contrive to carry on your 
little games without the help of boys?" he 
said, angrily. 

The tone of his voice jarred on Trelawny's 
ear. 

"fiem/ is there a traitor in the camp, by 
chance ?" 

" My good fellow, you are crazed," said 
Earlsfort, laughing, as he recollected his 
part. " I will go and see Madame d'Au- 
bign^ myself to-morrow, and arrange some- 
thing." 

And they passed on and left him. 

" That is a kind of animal for which I have 
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a sovereign contempt," said Dick, sneering- 
ly — " a sort of fellow who, with his hand- 
some face, and dawdling, effeminate ways, 
does more mischief with the women-folk in 
a week than most other men do in ten 
years." 

*' Well, I hope he will stop in Paris," an- 
swered Sir Henry. "That set of people 
have done quite enough mischief already." 

" Ah I well, I don't think the Bijou will 
trouble any of us very long. * Pleasure will 
dig her own voluptuous tomb,' as far as he is 
concerned. No man can live at the rate he 
lives and make old bones- I wish to Hea- 
ven, though, they would leave the boys^ 
alone. Women have a sort of instinct 
which helps them out of many a mess, 
but when these wretched young fledglings 
get into the hands of this gambling set'; 
woe betide both their souls and their 
bodies !" 

" Have they got a new victim ? I should 
have thought the Ralph Baird business 
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would have cured her^ at all events/' 

" Not a bit of it ; but I'll cure her, though, 
of some of her nonsense to-morrow !'* And 
there was a tone of triumph in Earlsfort's 
voice, while he laughed quietly to himself. 
" By-the-way, Wilbraham, I should not 
wonder if I were to accompany you to Eng- 
land in a day or two. The weather is get- 
ting rather warm for Paris. Only recollect 
I am to be left in peace at my club — not 
trotted out to witness all those gay wedding 
preparations." 

" Oh, the marriage will have to be put off 
for a time. It was to have taken place 
from Lady Ida Trant's house ; my mother 
will not have it at Brinck Hall." 

" Well, I don't want to hear anything 
about it. Without details, I shall get over 
my disappointment with honour to myself, I 
hope ; but if I am to have the subject per- 
petually paraded before me. I shall bolt 
off to Siberia, or Tinibuctoo, or some such 
place, to get out of the way. Now good 
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night. To-morrow I have that to do which 
will require all my energy and all my in- 
tellect." 

So on the steps of one of the large hotels 
they parted ; and Sir Henry, as he continued 
his way alone, regretted more than ever that 
Glory's choice had not fallen on Dick, for, 
bravely though he fought against the appear- 
ance of it, he saw how bitter was his disap- 
pointment. 

Captain Earlsfort was astir betimes in the 
morning — that is k> say, he was early for 
him, for he had already finished his 
breakfast, and glanced hurriedly over 
his paper, when the clock struck twelve. 
Then he put on his hat and walked quickly 
along the Boulevards, nodding familiarly to 
many a man who passed him, but stopping 
to speak to none ; he had evidently some 
business on hand. At last he turned off 
from the more crowded thoroughfare, and 
ere long found himself in a part of Paris but 
little frequented by the fashionable world. 
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and in which his appearance created some 
few observations, for there was a thorough 
look of chic about Earlsfort, notwithstanding 
the plainness of his features. He entered a 
quiet-looking cabaret^ which stood at the 
corner of a dirty street. At this hour of 
the day it was almost deserted, save by one 
or two pale-faced, over-worked looking in- 
dividuals who were breakfasting — that is to 
say, if half a litre of vin ordinaire^ an unplea- 
sant potion of sowp-a-T oignon^ and a piece of 
very sour bread, can be called a breakfast. 
Earlsfort walked straight through the outer 
salle into a room beyond. There a little 
man sat waiting for him. It was M. Maxirae, 
who, in a quiet, humble way, had played no 
unimportant part in influencing the destinies 
of more than one of the individuals who 
have appeared in this little history. Earls- 
fort shook him warmly by the hand, in the 
courteous, affable way in which he ever bore 
himself to his inferiors. Then a long, earnest 
conversation ensued, and a small packet 
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found its way from M. Maxime's pocket into 
Earlsfort's. Altogether, they seemed to have 
a great deal to arrange, and it was nearly 
two o'clock before they stood at the outer 
door of the cabaret^ exchanging a few part- 
ing words. 

" Now for the Rue de la Chaussee d'Au- 
tin," muttered Dick to himself, as he walked 
quickly back; and ere long found himself 
once more on the Boulevards. 

He had turned the corner of the street 
which led to Mathilde's abode, when he met 
the French boy looking very agitated and 
excited. 

" Hola^ young L6on, it does not require a 
conjurer to tell one from whence you come. 
She is at home, then — this Madame d'Au- 
bign^ ?" 

"To me, yes. I have been breakfasting 
with her." 

"Feeding on sighs and drinking tears. 
You will excuse me for laughing, my dear 
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boy, but I am well versed in the * art of 
love/ you know." 

*' Poor woman ! she is so very miserable. 
1 pity her," said the boy, feelingly. 

" She need not make you so," answered 
Earlsfort, with a shrug. *' I know on good 
authority that Madame d'Aubign^ is likely 
to pay another visit to the country, and in 
all probability for a much longer time than 
the last. In that case will you come with 
me to England — I have a fancy to introduce 
you to a little London society." 

*' Madame d'Aubign^ going away I — she 
never told me so." 

" Probably she did not like to inform you 
of too many melancholy things at once ; but 
that she will acquaint you soon of her in- 
tended journey, I am pretty sure." 

" I am beginning to feel I cannot live 
without her," said the boy. 

" Oh ! yes, you can ; and it is to make the 
trial less severe to you that I ask you to 
come to England with me." 
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" M. Earlsfort, voux etes him honpour moi 



mais " 



" Nonsense, Leon, don't get up a scene in 
the street, for goodness' sake ! Meet me at 
the Caf(6 Anglais at six o'clock, and we will 
talk the matter over as freely and as fully as 
you like." 

And Earlsfort, having reached the house 
in which Madame d'Aubign^ lived, went up 
to the first floor and rang the bell. It was 
answered by old Jerome. 

" Madame d'Aubign^ — is she at home ?" 

" Madame is very ill, and can see no 
visitors, monsieur." 

" You will go and tell her that I am here, 
and that I desire to see her immediately, on 
very pressing business," said Dick, somewhat 
authoritatively. 

Jerome looked at him for a moment ; then 
without another word he left him, while he 
took this peremptory message in to Mathilde. 
In a few seconds he returned. 

" Madame will see you, monsieur," he said 
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shortly, and Dick was ushered into the 
large, bare-looking room. 

Mathilde was standing by the table. She 
smiled graciously on Dick as she held out 
her hand to him ; but for its icy coldness, he 
would not perhaps have guessed the amount 
of inward trepidation under which she was 
suffering, for she looked very calm and 
tranquil, while some artistically applied 
rouge concealed the deadly pallor of her 
cheeks. 

'* I regret to have been compelled almost 
to force an entrance," said Earlsfort in his 
cheery voice, " but I intend to leave Paris in 
a day or two, and you and I, madame, 
have a little account to settle ere we part." 

It wanted but these words to put an end 
to all Mathilde's assumed appearance of 
tranquillity and indifference. She sank 
heavily down on the sofa ; for some time 
past she had been anticipating a passage at 
arms with Captain Earlsfort ; now that it 
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had come, she felt powerless to face it. 
Those few days in Le Berri had shaken 
Mathilde both physically and mentally. 

" You look very white and conscious- 
stricken," he observed ; " have you perhaps 
guessed the object of this visit?" 

"Who, I, monsieur? I think my servant 
told you I am very ill," and she tried to 
rouse herself. 

" There are maladies and maladies, my 
dear madam ; some are of the body, some 
are of the mind." 

She winced, but did not speak, so he 
continued — 

" You have now been for some weeks in 
Paris; long enough, with your natural clever- 
ness and quick-sighted ness, to have become 
initiated in many of the mysterious workings 
of life which are going on around you. 
Pray may I ask you if you have ever heard 
of a class of beings who are tolerably well 
known as — swindlers." 
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Mathilde sprang up from her seat with a 
sort of gasp, bat she fell back again withoat 
speaking. 

** Ah ! I see the name is not unknown to 
you, then probably you are also aware how 
the law usually treats people belonging to 
this class.** 

^* Oh, Monsieur, this is unkind, ungener- 
ous,** and the tear drops glistened in Ma- 
thilde*s eyes. 

^' So then the shaft has taken aim ; but I 
Lave not done, the proof that you have out- 
stripped most of the gambling community 
has yet to come," and Earlsfort took from 
his pocket the little parcel M. Maxime had 
given him but a few hours back. 

He opened it, and laid two packs of cards 
on the table. 

"Madame d'Aubign^ probably knows 
where the marks are to be found without my 
being at the trouble to show her," he said 
coldly. 

Mathilde clasped her hands, and bowing 
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down her head in shame, sobbed convul- 
sively. 

" I did not expect this from you I" she 
said. "Why, Captain Earlsfort, do you 
persecute me thus ?" 

" Have you forgotten an office in Vigo 
Street, and a money-lender of the name of 
Dickson ?" he asked, with a smile. 

" Oh ! Heaven, and this then is your 
revenge ? Speak quickly — tell me the worst 
at once!" 

He took her by the hand and led her to 
the window. 

" Do you see a little man in a light coat 
walking on the other side of the street ?" 

She nodded her head. 

"Look at him well— did you ever see 
him before?" 

" Yes," said Mathilde ; " you brought him 
here one evening. What of him ?" 

She had recognised in M. Maxime the 
little ugly man Earlsfort had brought to her 
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reunion on the evening previous to the 
arrival of Jerome's telegram. 

" He awaits but a signal from me to bring 
the agents of the Police CorrectiorielU down 
upon this house ; and I doubt if Madame 
d'Aubigne would find a residence in St. 
Lazare either very comfortable or very 
amusing. Under the Empire gambling — 
especially with marked cards — is sOmewhat 
severely punished." 

" A prison for me! — oh ! Captain Earls- 
fort, you cannot be so cruel I" and Mathilde 
lost all her self-control, and laying her head 
on the sofa cushion wept passionately. 

Dick did not even try to suppress the 
look of triumph which shone in his eyes, 
and he remained for some minutes a passive 
spectator of her grief. At last he said, 
slowly — 

'' There is an alternative." 

Mathilde stopped her weeping and looked 
up at him inquiringly. 

'' Leave PaiU at once, and go and se- 
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elude yourself for the rest of your wretch- 
ed life in some out-of-the way country 
quarters, where no one will ever hear of 
you. If I were a priest I would tell you to 
pray ; but, being a simple layman, I have no 
faith in your conversion, only I think it is 
about time society was freed of your pre- 
sence." 

'* You would have me shut myself up in 
the country for the rest of my life, in soli- 
tude !" And Mathilde rubbed her eyes, as 
though she would awake herself from a bad 
dream. "Ah I well, it will not last long, 
that is one comfort." 

" Pardon, Madame, but remorse kills 
slowly. You will, nevertheless, find even a 
lifetime passed in strict privacy preferable to 
the contagion of a prison, though it be but 
for a term. You are, however, at liberty 
to choose between them." 

Mathilde shuddered, but she answered, 
quickly — 

*' Yes, yes, I agree ; but I suppose I may 

u2 
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take Jerome with me, and choose my own 
locality for my future home." 

'• I leave all the details of the arrange- 
ment to yourself,"* he answered, pocketing* 
the cards. '' And now write a line to young 
Leon ; tell him that important business re- 
quires you to leave Paris for a time, and 
that it will probably be months before you 
return. I will take the note with me, if 
you please." 

Not daring to disobey, she wrote it with a 
trembling hand, Earlsfort whistling careless- 
ly the while. 

He put his hat on as she gave it to him. 

" I suppose you will make it convenient 
to leave Paris within twenty-four hours ?" 
he said. " And now, Madame d'Aubign^, 
nous sommes quittes. You keep your part of 
the compact, and I will keep mine. Re- 
collect I have the cards, and M. Maxime 
for a witness that they were found in your 
house." 

Thus they parted — to meet in this world 
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no more. And before many days were 
over, Sir Henry Wilbraham and Earlsfort, 
accompanied by young L^on de Monceau, 
arrived in London ; and most fervently did 
the two elder men hope that Earlsfort's 
little plan had been successful, and that the 
sting had at last been taken out of the for- 
midable D'Aubign^. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



AFTER THREE YEARS. 



TT is Christmas Eve. Large log-fires are 
-■- burning cheerily throughout that old- 
fashioned Hampshire Hall of which Georgie 
had been wont to speak so disparagingly, 
and which she used to insult with the un- 
dignified appellation of *' mouldy corner." 
But now nearly three years have passed 
away since the widow-cap's first covered her 
golden curls ; and, in the school of sorrow, 
smarting under the feeling of remorse which 
the recollection of her own wilfulness did 
not fail to produce, Georgie has learnt, in a 
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great measure, to subdue that unruly mem- 
ber — her stinging tongue ; and to view the 
responsibilities and duties of life from a very 
different aspect. 
Well has it been said that 

^^ The path of sorrow, and that path alone, 
Leads to the land where sorrow is unknown ;** 

and perhaps Georgie in her more sober 
moods — for she did sometimes now allow 
herself the time for thought — had arrived 
at acknowledging this as a truth. Certain it 
is that when, at the expiration of her year 
of widowhood, she became Lady Wilbraham, 
Sir Henry had every reason to rejoice that 
the taming process had been so successfully 
accomplished. The weeds which at one 
time had so abounded in Georgie's charac- 
ter, had nearly all been trodden down or 
crushed out ; and the sweet flowers of gen- 
tleness, generosity, and love were in future 
to blossom and thrive in their place. When 
the Baronet led her for the first time as its 
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mistress across the portal of the quaint old 
doorway at Brinck Hall, how thankful did 
he feel that, during the exciting episode of 
these few months, he had had sufficient 
strength given him to enable him to temper 
his passions, and take duty for his guide. 
Now, as he threw his arm round his fair 
young wife, and left a kiss on her smiling, 
upturned face, he felt she was his, his very 
own. Calm in his strengthful reliance on a 
Higher Power, he had accepted his lot with 
patience, striven manfully against tempta- 
tion ; and now, with no self-upbraidings to 
liaunt his pillow, in this softened, gentler 
Georgie he had obtained his reward. 

Still all fun and lightsomeness has not 
been crushed out with the weeds, and 
Georgie can yet be glad and merry as of 
yore. A large party is assembled in the 
house, to keep Christmas after good old 
country fashion ; and she is by no means the 
least joyous in that laughing, noisy circle. 
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She is very happy and contented in her 
married life. 

" No one understands me so well as dear 
old Henry," she remarks to Dick Earlsfort, 
as he sits on a low sofa, talking to his fair 
hostess during that cosy half-hour before 
the dressing-bell rings ; " he always seems 
to know by instinct when I am likely to 
get bored, and has something to suggest by 
way of a digression from the humdrum mo- 
notony of every-day life, so that one is 
never worried into a state of fretfulness." 

" Then you have not quite outgrown all 
symptoms of that disorder ?" said Earlsfort, 
laughing. 

" No, indeed, I am afraid they are chronic ; 
but I cannot tell you Tyhat an affliction it is 
to have a ceaseless vdesire for change. I 
have tried — oh I so hard — to get rid of it, 
but I am afraid it is a inalady that can only 
be kept under, not cured. Much as I love 
Henry and my precious boy, your small 
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namesake, I believe I should end by hating 
them both, if I were shut up for any con- 
siderable time alone with them in this dear, 
dull old Hall." 

" Oh, no, Lady Wilbraham, you would 
not ; you are doing yourself an injustice 
when vou talk thus." 

Georgie coloured slightly. 

"Another of my old malpractices," she 
said, " that of letting my tongue outstep its 
limits. Ah I well, you see I am beginning 
to know my faults, Captain Earlsfort, and 
that, they say, is half-way towards mending 
them ; but what on earth do you mean by 
starting Lenten talk at this festive season ? 
We are going to have a dance after dinner 
— that is far more to the purpose — and at 
twelve o'clock precisely the babies are to 
be brought in, for the express purpose of 
being kissed under the misletoe. Poor little 
brats ! I wonder if it will bring them any 
luck? — only don't talk of it before Mrs. 
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Baird, for the good old soul is sure to say 
they would be better in bed." 

And so, as the clock struck twelve, the 
infantine element was introduced. Mrs. 
Dillons somewhat precocious two-year-old 
boy toddled in, hand in hand with the love- 
liest little fairy girl, Ralph and Rose Baird s 
tiny daughter. But lately arrived from 
America, on a visit to Brinck Hall, they 
looked on in fond delight as the baby- 
procession entered, and even Ralph's pale, 
melancholy features lighted into joy as he 
stooped to kiss the laughing, dimpled faces. 
Then came *' the glory and the darling of 
the old baronial Hall," too young, as yet, to 
take an active part in the night's festivities ; 
still he was his mother's boy, and thus 
seemed to appreciate the lights and noise, 
for he crowed and laughed, and did his 
little best to make himself agreeable. At 
last the children were carried off to bed, 
and the dancing went on far into that Christ- 
mas morning. 
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During the early part of the evening Mrs. 
Baird and Lady Ida had been sitting apart 
discussing a variety of dry topics interesting 
only to themselves ; but George had at last 
succeeded in worrving them into a little 
conviviality, and before the festivities were 
over, they were both induced to stand up 
in Sir Roger de Coverley, and, as Georgie 
said, " to dance away from under the weight 
of their ponderous, dusty, fusty books." 

And from this merry gathering old Lady 
Wilbraham was the only absentee ; for some 
months now she had not left her room, and 
though she was pleased to see the happy 
bright faces of the younger generation when 
they came to chat with her, and wile away 
a dull half-hour, yet she would never join 
in the tumult of the busy world again. 
Georgie was right in her prediction that 
Glory's marriage would be freely forgiven : 
honest, pleasant old Dillon was no unwel- 
come visitor in Lady Wilbraham's sick-cham- 
ber. And between Ralph Baird and Mr. 
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Dillon there is a strong link of friendship. 

Poor old Sternheim has gone to his rest ; 

with his head on Dillon's shoulder, his spirit 

passed away, and the troubled mind was at 

peace. 

Now let us leave this joyous, merry party, 

to keep high Christmas revel under Sir 

Henry Wilbraham's hospitable roof; and, 

before we bid our reader farewell, let us 

wander for a brief space to another 

scene. 

It is that same Christmas-eve. A clear, 

sharp, frosty night ; all Paris is astir. From 

every church there issues a stream of light, 

and in joyful strains bursts forth the glad 

and glorious chaunt of the first Christmas 

mass, while the people flock in hundreds to 

join in the midnight service. Near the door 

of St. Philippe de Roule there kneels a pale 

woman clad in black ; her sombre garments 

are but little in unison with the gay dresses of 

the other worshippers, and the passers-by 

bestow a glance of pity as they think how 
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dreary festive seasons are for those who 
weep over the loved and lost. But she 
never looked up ; with bent h ead and 
clasped hands she adored the Holy Mass ; 
then rising, with a hurried step she left the 
church — unattended. Yet she seemed deli- 
cately nurtured, and there was the remains of 
much past beauty in the pale, haggard face. 
She walked rapidly through the streets till 
she reached a house not far from the Bar- 
rifere. It was small, wretched, and dirty. 
She groped her way up the dark stair-case 
till she reached the fourth or fifth story. 
Taking a key from her pocket, she opened 
a door and entered. At the farther cor- 
ner of the room there crouched a human 
form. She leant for a second over the mis- 
erable bed, but he who lay there only 
moaned, and spoke not. She took up a 
candle which stood on a table close by, and 
looked at him. . Who but herself could have 
recognised in that coarse bloated face the 
once joyous^ careless beauty — Cis Trelawny. 
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Earlsfort had predicted rightly — drink and 
dissipation had done their work, and for him 
who now writhed in pain on that pallet bed, 
this was the last Christmas morning which 
would ever dawn on earth. And Madame 
d'Aubigne too was changed — for she it was 
who lingered about the dying man, and with 
womanly tenderness sought to mitigate the 
agonies of the *' BijouV last hours. 

And to her, too, had no retribution 
come? Yes, though to all appearance Ma- 
thilde d'Aubign^ had bowed before Dick 
Earlsfort's mandate, yet it was really Olive's 
death which had broken her high spirit. 
With him had died all the strength of will 
which would perchance have made her defy 
Earlsfort even to the end, and fight the 
battle out with him, even to the walls of a 
prison. But Oswald was gone, and with 
him her interest in the pleasures of the 
world. Old Jerome too had, during the 
last few months, been summoned from 
earth ; and now Mathilde stood beside her 
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last friend. A few days since, she had 
heard casually of Trelawny'a forlorn, miser- 
able state, and disregarding Earlsfort's or- 
ders, she had come up at once from her 
country residence to seek him out. But he 
knew her not. His mind had given way, 
and Mathilde shuddered as she watched the 
poor maniac, who every now and then, in a 
hoarse guttural voice, so unlike the big 
luscious notes of for mer days, desecrated the 
stillness of that drear chamber with some 
refrain of the past. She remembered how 
she had helped this wretched man to sin, 
and she closed her large eyes, now sunk 
deep in her head, as though she would fain 
shut out the picture which eternity presented 
for them both. 

And so it was. One by one they were 
all gone, and Mathilde was left alone to lin- 
ger through a long life-time with burning 
thoughts ever scorching in her brain, and 
the *' worm that dieth not " — remorse — at 
her heart. Let us hope that in the torturing 
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agony of those weary years of inward tor- 
ment, she has her punishment, and for the 
unknown future that awaits her, let us sim- 
ply breathe a merciful " Requiescat in pace." 



THE END, 
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remarkable." — Sunday Tinges. 

QUEEN CHARLOTTE ISLANDS: A Narrative 

of Discovery and Adventure in The North Pacific. By Francis 
Poole, C.E. Edited by John W. Lyndon. 1 vol. 8vo, with Map 
and Illustrations. 15s. 

" There can be no doubt about the spirit of enterprise and power of endurance 
with which Mr. Poole is gifted, and much of his book is very exciting reading. 
Nor are the parts of it which are the leust novel the least interesting. The ciiai>- 
ters descriptive of his journeys round America, and across the Isthmus, with bis 
account of San Francisco and Victoria, will repay perusal.'' — Pall Mall Gazette. 

'^ As a whole the bvX)k is interesting and instructive, and itn author evidently a 
pleasiint and a plucky fellow. We can confidently recommend the book to all who 
wish to form an idea of life and land in those coimtries in the present, and of their 
capacity in the future.'* — Athenifuin. 

" This very interesting narrative is excellent reading. Mr. Poole has added mnoh 
tliat Is valuable to the stock of general information." — Daily News. 

"This extremely interesting work — well written and well edited — is full of 
norelty and curious facts. It is one among the most fresh and instructive volumes 
Of travel and adventure which have been produced t^^ <l innir time."— vStondardL 
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THE SWITZERS. By W. Hepworth Dixon. 

Third Edition. 1 vol. demy 8vo. 158. 

Contents :— Monntain Men ; St GK>thard ; Peopling the Alps ; The Fight for Life ; 
Rain and Hocks ; Teuton and Celt ; The Communes ; Communal Authorities ; 
Communal Government; Cantons and Half Cantons; Cantonal Rule; Canton 
Ziirich ; Pure Democracy ; A Revolution ; Popular Victories ; The League ; 
The Federal Pact; Jesuits; Pilgrimage; Convent and Canton; St Meinrnd's 
Cell ; Feast of the Rosary ; Last of the Benedictines ; Conflict of the Churches ; 
School ; Democracy at School ; Geneva ; Sclieme of Work ; Secondary Schools ; 
School and Camp; Defence; The Public Force; In the Field ; Out Again ; A 
Crowning Service. 

*' Turn where we will there is the same imx)a8s{oned eloquence the same lavish 
wealth of metaphor, the same vigour of declamation, the same general glow upon 
the pages. Switzerland may be hackneyed as a country, yet there is freshness in 
Mr. Dixon's Hubjecta lilr. Dixon throws a passing glance at the snow peaks and 
glacier flelds that are the Switzerland of the tourist If he deals with the grand 
cataBtrophes of nature, with avalanche, flood, and storm, it is in their relation 
to the victims' of the elements, for his topics are the people and their institutions. 
Ve assent entirely to the parable of his preface.** — THmes. 

" A lively, interesting, and altogether novel book on Switzerland. It is foil of 
valuable information on social, political, and ecclesiastical questions, and, like all 
Mr. Dixon's books, it is eminently readable." — Daily New*. 

** "We advise every one who cares for good literature to get a copy of this brilliant, 
novel, and abundantly instructive account of the Switzer& The composition of the 
book is in the very best style." — Morning Post. 

" A work of real and abiding value. Mr. Dixon has never painted with inope 
force and truth. His descriptions are accorate, impartial, and clear. We most 
oordially recommend the book." — Standard. 

** A most interesting and useful work ; especially well timed when the questions 
of military organization and primary education occupy so large a share of public 
attention. There is that happy fusion of the picturesque and the practical in Mr. 
Dixon's works which gives especially to the present book its great charm. It has 
at once the graphic interest of a romance, and the sterling value of an educational 
eeaaj.''— Daily Tdograph. 

" Any respectable book on the Switzers and Switzerland is welcome to lovers of, 
the land and the people, and we trust that Mr. Dixon's volume will be read in Swit- 
zerland as well as in England." — Athenasum. 

** Mr. Dixon's book contains much readable and instructive matter.** — EranUner. 

** A writer of much dramatic and descriptive power, and one who knows his way 
to trustworthy sources of information, Mr. Dixon has given a clever and instructive 
sketch of the salient features of the confederation. All who know the playground 
of Europe will thank the writer for so clear an aoconnt of the social institnttons of 
a free people. " — Graphic 

THE LITERARY LIFE OF THE REV. WIL- 

LIAM HARNESS, Vicar of All Saints, Knightsbridgo, and Pre- 
bendary of St. Paul's. By the Rev. A. G. L'Estranob. 8vo. JSs. 

'*The book is a pleasant book, and will be found excellent reading. All those 
to whom the good name of Byron is dear, will read with an almost exquisite plea- 
sure the testimony given by Hamesa The fine qualities of the man are set forth, 
without any attempt to conceal his errors or his vices ; as regards the latter, there 
to shown to have been gross exaggeration in the report of them." — Athmaum. 

" This work will be read with mach interest The Rev. William Harness was the 
friend of Byron, and of almost every literary celebrity of his time. He liked 
to be aboat literary men, and they reciprocated that liking. Byron, Miss Mitford« 
the Eemblee, Wordsworth, Southey, Coleridge, Lamb, Rogers, Sheridan^ Theodora 
Hook, Henry Hope, were among his friends; and the consequence of this varied 
literary friendship is that his life, for richness in biographical details, is sarpassed 
by no recent pubiioaUun ezoept Oiubb ttobioson's Diary."— /i*cAo. 
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VOLS. I. & II. OF HER MAJESTY'S TOWER. 

By W. HEPWORTH DIXON. DEDICATED BY EXPRESS 

PERMISSION TO THE QUEEN. Sixth Edition. 8vo. SOs. 

CoirTENT8:--The Pile— Inner Ward and Outer Ward— The Wharf— River Bighte— 
The White Tower— Oharleii of Orleans— Uncle Gloucester— Prison Rules— Beau- 
ehamp Tower— The good Lord Cobham— King and Cardinal — The Pilgrimage 
of Grace — Madge Che3rne— Heirs to the Crown— The Nine Days' Queen— D&» 
throned — The Men of Kent — Courtney — No Cross no Crown — Cranmer, LatW 
mer, Ridley- White Roses— Princess Margaret— Plot and Counterplot — Moi>- 
Bieur Charles— Bishop of Ross— Murder of Northumberland— Philip the Con- 
fessoi^-Mass hi the Tower— Sir Walter Raleigh— The Arabella PloW- 
Raleigh's Walk—The Villain Waad— The Garden House— The Brick Tower 
—The Anglo-Spanish Plot— Pactions at Court— Lord Grey of Wilton- 
Old English Catholics— The EngliBh JeRuits- White Webbs— The Priestn' P.ot 
—WUton Court — Last of a Noble Line — Powder-Piot Room — Guy Pawkes — 
OrigUi of the- Plot — Vinegar House— Conspiracy at Large — ^The Jesuit's Move- 
In London — November, 1605— Hunted Down— In the Tower — Search for Gar- 
net — End of the English Jesuits — The Catholic Lords — Harry Percy — The 
Wizard Earl— A Real Ajrahella Plot— William Seymour— The Escape— Pursuit 
—Dead in the Tower— Lady Frances Howard— RobertCarr— Powder Poisoning. 



Fbox thb TncBS:— "All the ciyilized world— English, Continental, and Ame> 
rican — takes an interest in the Tower of London. The Tower is the stage 
upon which has been enacted some of the grande;^t <lramas and saddest tragedies 
in our national annals. If, in imagination, we take our stand on those time-worn 
walls, and let century after century flit past us, we shall see in duo succession the 
majority of the most famous men and lox'ely women of England in the olden time. 
We shall see them jesting, jousting, love-making, plotting, and then anon, per* 
haps, commending their souls to God In the presence of a hideous masked flguro, 
bearing an axe in his hands. It is such pictures as these that Mr. Dixon, with 
considerable skill as an historical limner, has set before us in these volumes. Mn 
Dixon dashes off the scenes of Tower history with great spirit His descriptions 
»re given with such terseness and vigour that we should spoil them by any attempt 
, at condensation. As favourable examples of his narrative powers we may call a^ 
' tention to the story of the beautiful but unpopular Elinor, Queen of Henry IIL, and 
thendescription of Anne Boleyn's flrst and second arrivals at the Tower. Then we 
have the story of the bold Bishop of Durham, who escapes by the aid of a cord 
hidden in a wine- jar; and the tale of Maud Fitzwalter, imprisoned and murdered 
by the caitiff John. Passing onwards, we meet Charles of Orleans, the poetic 
French Prince, captured at Agincourt, and detained for flve-and-tweuty years a 
prisoner in the Tower. Next we encounter the baleful form of Richard of Gloucester, 
and are filled with indignation at the blackest of the black Tower deeda As we 
draw nearer to modem times, we have the sorrowful story of the Nine Dayb' 
Queen, poor little Lady Jane Grey. The chapter entitled "No Cross, no Crown ** 
to one of the most affecting in the book. A mature man can scarcely read it with- 
out feeling the tears ready to trickle from his eyes. No part of the llrst volume 
yields in interest to the chapters which are devoted to the story of Sir Walter 
Raleigh. The greater part of the second volume is occupied with the story of the 
Gunpowder Plot. The narrative is extremely interesting, and will repay perusal. 
Another cause celibre possessed of a perennial interest, is the murder of Sir Thomas 
Overbury by Lord and Lady Somerset Mr. Dixon tells the tale skilfully. In con- 
elusion, we may congratulate the author on this work. Both volumes are decide<^ 
ly attractive, and throw much light on our national history." 

**From first to last this work overfiows with new information and original 
thought, with poetry and picture. In these fascinating pages Mr. Dixon di»> 
charges alternately the functions of the historian, and the historic biographer, with 
the insight, art, humour and accurate knowledge which never fail him when he 
undertakes to illumine the darksome recesses of our national story.*' — Morning Poik. 

"We earnestly recommend this remarkable work to those in quest of amuse^ 
ment and instmctiont at ouoe solid and refined.."— JDaily TekgrapK 
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VOLS. III. & JV. OF HER MAJESTY'S TOWER. 

By W. HEPWORTH DIXON. DEDICATED BY EXPRESS 
PERMISSION TO THE QUEEN. Completing the Work. Third 
Edition, Demy 8vo. 308. 

CoMTBirrs:— AFavoarite; A Favoarite*B Friend ; The ConnteBB of Suffolk ; To the 
Tower ; Lady Catherine Manners ; Honse of Villiers ; Bevolation ; Fall of Lord 
Bacon ; A Spanish Match; Spaniolizing ; Henry De Vere ; The Matter of Hol- 
land ; Sea Affairs ; The Pirate War ; Port and Court ; A New Bomanzo ; Move 
and Counter-move ; Pirate and Prison ; In the Marshalsea ; The Spanish OUve ; 
Prisons Opened; A Parliament; Digby, Earl of Bristol; Turn of Fortune; Eliot 
Eloquent; Fel ton's Knife; An Assassin; Nine Gentlemen in the Tower; A 
King's Revenge ; Charles L ; Pillars of State and Church ; End of Wentworth ; 
Laud's Last Troubles ; The Lieutenant's House ; A Political Bomance ; Phi- 
losophy at Bay ; Fate of an Idealist ; Britannia ; Killing not Murder; A Second 
Buckingham; Boger, Earl of Castlemaine ; A Life of Plots ; The Two Penns; 
A Quaker's Cell; Colonel Blood; Crown Jewels, King and Colonel ; Bye Houb« 
Plot ; Murder; A Patriot; The Gtood Old Cause; James, Duke of Monmouth; 
The Unjust Judge ; The Scottish Lords ; The Countess of Nithisdale ; Escaped; 
Cause of the Pretender ; Beformers and Bef orm , Beform Biots ; Sir Francis 
Burdett; A Summons to the Tower; Arthur Thistlewood; A Cabinet Council; 
Cato Street; Pursuit; Last Prisoners in the Tower. 



•• Mr. Dixon's lively and accurate work." — Times. 

** This book is thoroughly entertaining, well- written, and instructive." — Examiner. 

** These volumes will place Mr. Dixon permanently on the roll of English authors 
who have rendered their country a service, by his patting on record a truthfid and 
brilliant account of that most popular and instructive relic of antiquity. * Her 
Majesty's Tower ;' the annals of which, as related in these volumes, are by turns 
exciting and amusing, while they never fail to interest Our ancient stronghold 
oonld have had no better historian than Mr. Dixon." — Post 

"]B^ his merits of literary execution, his vivacious portraitures of historical 
figures, his masterly powers of narrative and description, and the force and grace- 
ful ease of his style, Mr. Dixon will keep his hold upon a multitude of readers." — 
Illustrated News. 

*' These volumes are two galleries of richly painted portraits of the noblest 
men and most brilliant women, besides others commemorated by Englidi 
history. The grand old Boyal Keep, palace and prison by turns, is revivtfi^ tu 
these volumes, which close the narrative, extending from the era of Sir John Eliot, 
who saw Baleigh die in Palace Yard, to that of ThiKtlewood, the last prisoner inv> 
mured in the Tower. Few works are given to us, in these days, so abundant in 
originality and research as Mr. Dixon's. — Standard. 

''This intensely interestbig work will become as popular as any book Mr. 
Dixon has written." — Messenger. 

** A work always eminently readable, often of fascinating interest" — Echo. 

** The most brilliant and fascinating of Mr. Dixon's literary achievements." — Sun. 

** Mr. Dixon has accomplished his task well Few subjects of higher and more 
general interest than the Tower could have been found. Around the old pile 
clings all that is most romantic in our history. To have made himself the trusted 
and accepted historian of the Tower is a task on which a writer of highest reputa- 
tion may well be proud. This Mr. Dixon has done. He has, moreover, adapted 
his work to all classes. To the historical student it presents the result of long 
and successful research in sources undiscovered till now ; to the artist it gives the 
most glowing picture yet, perhaps, produced of the more exciting scenes of national 
history ; to the general reader it offers fact with all the graces of fiction. Mr. 
Dixon's b'y>k is admirable alike for the general view of history it presents, and for 
the beauty and yalne of its single piotureB.''— Sunday Times. 
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HISTORY OF THE HORSE GUARDS, From 

1750 to 1872. By J. H. Stooqueler. 1 voL 8vo. lis. 

" This book is oaefol and agreeably written, and capable of affording pleasure to 
fhe non-military as well an to the military reader/* — Morning Post. 

"Mr. Stocqaeler'B vulome has the merit of being readable, and contains a great 
deal of information. In military circles especially the book will be popular.**— 
Standard. 

'* An excellent and most interesting History of the Home-Ouards ; historical in 
its facts, bat intermixed with illustrative anecdotes, which by their raciness and 
yigoar make it us interesting as a novel.** — United Service Mag. 

** Mr Stocqneler posttesses in an eminent degree all the requirements for the 
production of a work of thin kind. To a thorough familiarity with his subject he 
can add the attractions of a light and graceful style, and a competent taste and 
Judgment \n the arranging of his facts. We can confidently recommend the 
* History of the Horse-Quards * as a first-class service book, and one that shoald 
find a niche in every garrison library.*' — United Service Oazette. 

FREE RUSSIA. By W. Hep worth Dixon. Third 

Edition 2 vols. Svo, with Coloured niustrations. 308. 

"Mr. Dixon*8 book will be certain not only to interest but to please its readers 
and it deserves to do so. It contains a great deal that is worthy of attention, and 
is likely to produce a very useful effect The ignorance of the English people 
with respect to Russia has long been so dense that we cannot avoid being grateful 
to a writer who has taken the trouble to make personal eu^quaintance with that 
seldom- visited land, and to bring before the eyes of his countrymen a picture of 
ks scenery and its people, which is so novel and interesting that it can scarcely 
fail to arrest their attention.** — Saturday Review. 

" We claim for Mr. Dixon the merit of having treated his subject in a fresh and 
original manner. He has done his best to see with his own eyes the vast country 
which he describes, and he has visited some parts of the land with which few 
even among its natives are familiar, and he has had the advantage of being 
brought into x)ersonal contact with a number of those Russians whose opinions 
are of most weight The consequence is, that he has been able to lay before 

general readers such a picture of Russia and the Russian people as cannot fail to 
iterest theuL** — Athenaeum. 

TURKISH HAREMS & CIRCASSIAN HOMES. 

By Mk8. Harvkt, of Ickwell Bury. 8vo. Second Edition, 158. 
" Mrs. Harvey*B book could scarcely fail to be pleasant, for the excursion of 
which it gives us an account must have been one of the most delightful and ro- 
mantic voyages that ever was made. Mrs. Harvey not only saw a great deal« but 
saw all that she did see to the best advantage. She was admitted into Turkish 
interiors which are rarely penetrated, and, protected by an escort, was able to ride 
far into the mountiins of Gircassia, whose lovely defiles are full of dangers which 
seal them to ordinary travellers. We cannot call to mind any account written of 
late years which is so full of valuable information upon Turkish household Ufa 
In noticing the intrinsic interest of Mrs. Harvey's book, we must not forget to sajr 
a word for her ability as a writer.*' — Tima. 

ANNALS OF OXFORD. By J. C. Jeaffrbson, 

B.A., Oxon. Second Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. SOs. 

"The pleasantest and most informing book about Oxford that has ever been 
written. Whilst these volumes will be eagerly perused by the sons of Ahna Mater, 
they will be read with scarcely less interest by the general reader.*' — Po*L 

** Those who turn to Mr. Jeaffreson's highly interesting work for solid informa- 
tion or for amusement, will not be disappointed. Rich in research and full of 
antiquarian interest, these volumes abound in keen humour and well-bred wit 
A Bonolar^like fancy brightens every page. Mr. Jeaffreson is a very model of a 
€iceron»; full of information, full of knowledge. The work well deserves to he 
nad, and merits a permanent niche in the library."— 27^ Or<g>hie. 
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LIFE AND LETTERS OF WILLIAM BEWICK, 

THE ARTIST. Edited by Thomas Landsber, A.R.A. 2 vola. 
large post 8vo, with Portrait. 248. 

** The interest for general readers of this * Life and Letters * is deriyed almost en- 
tirely from anecdotes of men of mark with whom the artist asnociated, and of 
which it contains a very large and amusing store. His fellow pnpll and old friend, 
Mr. Thomas Landseer, the famous engraver, has put the materials before us to- 

6 ether with much skill and a great deal of genial tact The literary sketches which 
lewick made of Hazlitt, Haydon, Shelley, Keats, Scott, Hogg, Jeffrey, Maturin, and 
others, are extremely bright, apt, and clear." — Athennewn. 

A BOOK ABOUT THE CLERGY. By J. 0. 

Jbaffrbson, B.A., Oxon, author of " A Book about Lawyers," " A 
Book about Doctors," &c. Second Edition, 2 vols 8vo. 30s. 

** This is a book of sterling excellence. In which all — ^laity as well as clergy — will 
find entertainment and instruction : a book to be bought and placed permanently 
In our libraries It is written in a terse and lively style throughout, it is eminently 
fair and candid, and is full of interesting information on almost every topic that 
nrres to illustrate the history of the English clergy** — IHmes. 

THE CITIES OF THE NATIONS FELL. By 

the Rev. John Gummino, D.D. Second Edition. 1 vol. 6s. 

"Dr. Cumming's book will be read by many with advantage.** — Graphic 
** The work before us contains much historical information of interest and valooL 
We must applaud here, as we applauded in his treatise on The Seventh Vial, ths 
skill and diligence of the author in the vast and careful selection of facts, both phy- 
Bical and moral, the interest of each when taken singly, and the striking picture at 
Hie whole when presented collectively to the view." — Record. 

THE SEVENTH VIAL; or, THE TIME OF 

TROUBLE BEGUN, as shown in THE GREAT WAR, THE 

DETHRONEMENT OF THE POPE, and other Collateral Events. 

By the Rev. John Gumming, D.D., &c. Third Edition. 1 voL 68, 

** Dr. Gumming is the popular exponent of a school of prophetic interpretation, 
»nd on this score has established a claim to attention. His book furnishes an 
instructive collection of the many strange portents of our day. Dr. Gumming takes 
his facts very fairly. He has a case, and Uie gravity of the subject must command 
the attention of readers." — Times. 

TRAVELS OF A NAT^URALIST IN JAPAN 

AND MANCHURIA. By Abthub Adams, F.L.S., Stafif-Surgeon 
R.N. 1 vol. 8vo, with Illustrations. 

MEMOIRS OF QUEEN HORTENSE, MOTHER 

OF NAPOLEON III. Cheaper Edition, in 1 vol. Gs. 

"A biography of the beautiful and unhappy Queen, more satisfactory than any we 
have yet met with." — Daily Nevn. 

THE LADYE SHAKERLBY ; being the Record of 

the Life of a Good and Noble Woman. A Cheshire Story. By 
ONE of the HOUSE of EGERTON. Second Edition. 1 vol. 6a. 

** This charming novelette pleasantly reminds one of the well-known series of 

stories by the author of 'Mary PowelL* The characters bear the same impress of 

.truthfulness, and the reader is made to feei equally at home among scenes sketched 

with a ready hand. The author writes gracefully, and has the faculty of placing 

before others the pictores her own imagination has called up.**— PaU Mall wuelU. 
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IN THE DAYS OP MY YOUTH. By Amelii. 

B. Edwardb, author of ** Barbara^s History,'' &c, 3 vols. 

**A novel which cannot fail to charm, being written in a bright, sparkUng, 
happy manner/* — Morning PoU. 

LITTLE KATE KIRBY. Bv F. W. Robinson, 

author of " Grandmother's Money," " No Church," Ac. 3 vols. 

A WOMAN AT THE WHEEL. ByA.M.ToBTM. 

8 vols. 

MAY. By Mrs. Oliphant, author of " Chronicles 

of Carlingford," " Salem Chapel," &c, 3 vols. (Just Beady,j 

WILLING TO DIE. By J. Sheridan Le Fanu, 

author of " Uncle Silas," Ac, 3 vols. (Just Ready,) 

PARTED LIVES. By Mrs. J. K. Spender, author 

of " Her own Fault," Ac. 3 vols. 

FATHER GODFREY. By the Author of "Anne 

Dysart." 3 vols. 

"A well-written story. Godfrey's character is finely drawn." — AtJtenmunL 

** This story is well and vividly told ; the author's style is natural and agra^ 

able.'*— i>at/y Nats. 
"A book of considerable ability and of thrilling interest, which never flao. 

Each character is portrayed in a vivid manner, and the plot is well carried ouJLr~- 

JofmBuU. 

RUTH MAXWELL. By Lady Blake, author of 

" Claude," Ac. 3 vols. 



**The story is told with a quiet charm, and contains thoroughly good 
pleasant reading." — Morning Post. 

** It is always a pleasure to take up a novel by Lady Blake. Natural, yet original 
never commonplace, but ever fresh and pleasing in her style, she describes society, 
which she knows so well, as it ia The diaracter of Buth is inimitably drawn.**— 
JohnBttlL 

CLARA LEVESQUE. By William Gilbert, au- 
thor of " Shirley Hall Asylum," " Martha," Ac. 3 vols. 

"A work of real power and originality."— ^S^^oiMfardL 

** Mr. Gilbert has once more achieved a great success in placing before the pabBa 
each a cleverly written and skilfully constructed book." — John BtM. 

TREVOR COURT. By Mrs. H. B. Paull. 3 vols. 

** This novel wUl delight many readers."— i/bmin^ PotL 

AMY STENNETT. 3 vols. 

*'■ A novel by a new hand of more than average merit ... On the whole, * Amy 
Stennett' is one of the most encouraging novels that we hare come across for a 

long time." — A Ihenmutn. " A work of the highest mark. It is a story of powerful 

interest" — Sunday Times. "A capital, spirited, and interesting story."— vStond^mil 

A GOLDEN SORROW. ByMrs.CASHELHoET. 3 v. 

" A most agreeable book. Mrs. Hoey weaves an interesting plot, and her oha» 
racters %re drawn with remarkable distinctness and consistency. "—J?Tafnln«r.— 
«■ A moBt admirable novel"— /oftn Bull-^*' A very pleasant, lively no veL"— ^pectataa. 
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FALSE CARDS. By Hawley Smart, author of 

" Breozie Langton," &c. 3 vols. 

**In his present story ^r. Hawley Smart soars at higher game than he has 
hitherto attempted. ' False Cards ' is evidently intended to be a study of oharao- 
ter. The book contains plenty of the light, amasing reading for which Uie author 

is already known On the whole, we may say * False Cards * will be a popular 

noYel." — Athenaeum. 

** This story fulfils the promise found in * Bfeezie , Langton/ and deserves the 
Buccess and popularity foretold for its author. His style has gained in refinement 
and vigour, without losing any of the dash and sparkle tliat make it so attractive. 

* False Cards ' is pleasant reading from beginning to end.** — Morning Post. 

M A singularly fresh, original^ powerful, and interesting book." — Stmday Timm. 

BESSIE. By Julia Kavanagh, author of " Nath- 
alie," "Adele,"&c. 3 vols. 

* Miss Eavanagh's books are always readable and ladylike. She is an able ex- 
ponent of female character, with a charm of her own. — Of * Bessie ' herself it is 
BuperfluouB to say that she is naive and charming. Bessie's own love story is one 
at the best bits of autobiography Miss Eavanagh has produced." — Athenaeum, 

WEAYFORD'S WARD, and other Tales. By 

F. W. Robinson, author of " Grandmother's Money," Ac. 3 vola. 

" Mr. Bobinson is a good story teller, and some of his tales are very well dona. 

* Wrayford's Ward * is interesting, and the incidents are pointedly put and grapbir 
oally narrated. * Jenny Merton ' is a charming sketch.** — Saturday Eevieu. 

THE WOMAN WITH A SECRET. By Aliob 

Kino, author of " Queen of Herself," &c. 3 vols. 

** An interesting and readable novel Miss King has the art of seizing the telling 

goints of a story, and is skilful in portraying character. Her language is chanxk- 
igly simple and correct The plot, too, is well developed." — Examiner. 

JANET'S CHOICE. By Mart Charlotte Phill- 

POTTS, author of " Maggie's Secret," &c. 3 vols. 
** This book has great merits, and is full of enthralling interest. The conveni^ 
Ctons exhibit great power." — John Bull. 

FIRST IN THE FIELD. By the Author of « Re- 

commended to Mercy." 3 vols. 

* A novel of considerable ability. .... The plot is full of strong situations. TtaB 

dharacters are distinct, and not unnatural" — Athenaeum. *^ A powerful, original, 

and profoundly interesting noYeVSupday Times. 

THE LOST BRIDE. By Georgiana Lady 

Chattkrton. 3 vols. 

**An ingenious and pitnresque story, in which there is a good deal of character 
drawing, and some pleasant and lively sketches of society occur." — Spectator. 

GOLDEN KEYS. 3 vols. 

" ' Golden Keys * will find a wide circle of readers. It possesses many decided 
merits, many signs of careful thought and study of character, and a bold healthii- 
ness of style and tone. The plot is well planned, and Uie interest admirably 8U»- 
tained to the last The various dramatis personao are drawn with a keen and 
Uf&-like vigour. "—^tondordL 

OFF PARADE. By Stephen J. Mac Kenna, lato 

28th Regiment. 3 vols. 
** We have read ' Off Parade ' through with considerable pleasure.'*— ilMtfUNim. 
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Published annually^ in One VoL^ royal 8vo, trt'M the Arms heautiJuOy 
engraved, handsomely houndy with gilt edges^ price dl«. Qd, 

LODGERS PEERAGE 

AND BARONETAGE, 

CORRECTED BY THE NOBILITY. 



THE FOBTY-SEOOJr P EDITIOIT FOB 1 873 IS UOW BEADY. 

LoDOB*8 Peerage and Baronbtaoe is acknowledged to be the most 
complete, as well as the most elegant, work of the kind. As an esta- 
blished and authentic authority on all questions respecting the family 
histories, honours, and connections of the titled aristocracy, no work haa 
ever stood so high. It is published under the especial patronage of Her 
Majesty, and is annually corrected throughout, from the pei*8onal com- 
munications of the NobiUty. It is the only work of its class in which, tliA 
type being kept constantly standing^ every correction is made in its proper 
place to the date of publication, an advantage which gives it supremacy 
over all its competitors. Independently of its full and authentic informa- 
tion respecting the existing Peers and Baronets of the realm, the most 
sedulous attention is given in its pages to the collateral branches of the 
various noble families, and the names of many thousand individuals are 
introduced, which do not appear in other records of the titled classes. For 
its authority, con-ectness, and facility of arrangement, and the beauty of 
its typography and binding, the work is justly entitled to the place it 
oooupies on the tables of Her Majesty and the Nobility. 



LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL CONTENTS. 



Historical View of the Peerage. 
Parliamentary BoU of the House of Lords. 
English, Scotch, and Irish Peers, in tiieir 

orders of Precedence. 
Alphalietical List of Peers of Great Britain 

and the United Kingdom, holding sape- 

rior rank in the Scotch or Irish Peerage. 
Alphabetical list of Scotch and Irish Peers, 

holding superior titles in the Peerage of 

Great Britain and the United Kingdom. 
A Collective list of Peers, in their order of 

Precedence. 
Table of Precedency among Men. 
Table of Precedency among Women. 
The Queen and the Boyal Family. 
Peers of the Blood BoyaL 
The Peerage, alphabetically arranged. 
Families of such Extinct Peers as have left 

Widows or Issue. 
Alphabetical List of the Surnames of all the 

Peers. 



The Archbishops and Bishops of Englandt 
Ireland, and the Colonies. 

The Baronetage alphabetically arranged. 

Alphabetical List of Surnames assumed by 
members of Noble Families. 

Alphabetical List of the Second Titles of 
Peers, usually borne by their Eldest 
Sons. 

Alphabetical Index to the Daughters of 
Dukes, Marquises, and Earls, who, hav- 
ing married Gonmioners, retain the title 
of Lady before their own Christian and 
their Husband's Sumamea 

Alphabetical Index to the Daughters of 
viscounts and Barons, who, having 
married Commoners, are styled Honour- 
able Mrs. ; and, in case of the husband 
being a Baronet or Knight, Honourable 
Lady. 

Mottoes alphabetically arranged and traiuH 
lated. 



**Awork which corrects all errors of formerworka It is a most useful publicattoo. 
We are happy to bear testimony to the fact that scrupulous accuracy is a distinguisb- 
ing feature of this book." — Timet. 

** Lodge's Peerage must supersede all other works of the kind, for two reasons: first, It 
Is on a better plan ; and secondly, it is better executed. We can safely pronounce it to be 
the readiest, the most useful, and exactest of modem works on the subject— vSjaeetator. 

**A work of great value. It is the most faithful record we possess of the aiisto^ 
oracy of the day." — Pott. 

** The best existing, and, we believe, the best possible Peerage. It is the ttandMtl 
*atbority on the subject"— /SUmdord. 
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nURST & BLACKETT'S STANDARD LIBRARY 

OF CHEAP EDITIONS OP 

POPULAR MODERN WORKS, 

ILLUSTRATED BY MILLAIS, HOLMAN HUNT, LEECH, B[RKET FOSTER, 
JOHN GILBERT, TENNIEL, SANDYS, E. HUGHES, &C. 

Each in a Single Volnme, elegantly piintedi bonnd, and iUnstrated, price 68. 



I.— SAM SLICK'S NATURE AND HUMAN NATURE. 

••The flret volume of Measrs. Hurst and Blackett's Standard Library of Cheap Editions 
forms a very good beginning to what will doubtless be a very successful uudertaking. 
* Nature and Human Nature * is one of the best of Sam Slick's witty and humorous 
produdtions, and is' well entitled to the large circulation which it cannot fail to obtain 
in its present convenient and cheap shape. The volume combines with the great recom- 
mendations of a clear, bold type, and good paper, the lesser but attractive merits of 
being well illustrated and elegantly bound." — Post. 

II.—JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 

**This is a very good and a very interesting work. It is designed to trace the career 
from boyhood t<> age of a perfect man — a Christian gentleman; and it abounds in inci- 
dent both well and highly wrought Throughout it is conceived in a high spirit, and 
written with great ability. This cheap and handsome new edition is worthy to pass 
freely from hand to hand as a gift book in many householda" — Examiner. 

" The new and cheaper edition of this interesting work will doubtless meet with great 
Bnccesa John Halifax, the hero of this most beautiful story, is no ordinary hero, and 
this his history is no ordinary book. It is a full-length portrait of a true gentleman, one 
Gff nature's own nobility. It is also the history of a home, and a thoroughly English 
one. The work abounds in incident, and is full of graphic power and true pathos. It 
is a book that few will read without becoming wiser and better.'* — Scotsman. 

III.— THE CRESCENT AND THE CROSS. 

BY ELIOT WARBURTON. 

"Independent of its value as an original narrative, and its useful and interesting 
information, this work is remarkable for the colouring power and play of fancy with 
which its descriptions are enlivened. Among its greatest and must lasting charms is 
its reverent and serious spirit" — Quarterly Hevieic. 

IV.— NATHALIE. By JULIA KAVANAGH. 

" * Nathalie ' is Miss Eavanagb's best imaginative effort Its manner is gracious and 
attractive. Its matter is gootl. A sentiment, a tenderness, are commanded by her 
which are as individual as they are elegant" — Athenmum. 

v.— A WOMAN'S THOUGHTS ABOUT WOMEN. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

" A book of sound counsel. It is one of the most sensible works of its kind, well- 
writteti. true-hearted, and altogether practical. Whoever wishes to give advice to a 
yoimg lady may thank the author for means of doing so." — Examiner. 

YI.— ADAM GRAEME. By MRS. OLIPHANT. 

** A story awakening genuine emotions of interest and delight by its admirable pic- 
tures of Scottish life tind scenery. The author sets l)efore us the essential attributes of 
CliriRtitin virtue, their deep and silent workings in tlie heart and their beuntiful mani- 
festations in lite, with a delicacy, power, and truth which can hardly be surpassed. "-i*(»( 

Vn— SAM SLICK'S WISE SAWS AND MODERN 

INSTANCES. 

"The reputation of this book wiil stand as long as that of Scott's or Bulwer's Noveln. 
Its remarkable originality and happy descriptions of American life stl.l continue the 
subject of universal admiration. The new edition forms a part of Messrs. Hurst and 
Blockett's Cheap Standard Library, which has included some of the very best spedmeua 
of light literatu^ that ever have been written.**— IfeuendPer. 
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HURST & BLACKETTS STANDARD LIBRARY 

(continued.) 

Vm.— CABDDTAL WISEMAH'S BECOLLECTIOHS OF 

THE LAST FOUB POPES. 

** A pl etor ea q iie book on Bome and ita eeclesiastica] soTereifou. by an eloqtwnt ^^^i— *** 
Cfttbolic Cardinal Wtaeman baa treated a ii|«eeial aabject with ao much getiiality, that 
bia reeolleetiona will excite no ill-feelni|( in tboae who are moetconaeientioQalyoi^poBed 
lo erery idea of boman infallibi-ity repreaented in Papal damination.** — Ai 



IX.— A LIFE FOE A LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF ** JOHN HALIFAX, GEXTLEMAN." 

** In * A Life for a Life * tbe aathcn- ia fortunate in a good aobject, and baa prodnoed a 
work of atrong eOeef—AtMaunaiL 

X.— THE OLD OOUBT SUBUEB. By LEIGH HUNT. 

** A deligbtfal book, tbat will be welcome to all readers, and moat welcame to those 
who hare a love for tbe beat kinds of reading." — Erammtr. 

**A more agreeable and entertaining bi>ok baa not been pabliahed nnoe Boawell pro- 
duced hia reminiaceucea of Johnson. " — Obterrer. 

XI.— MAE6AEET AND HEB BBIDESHAIDS. 

** We recommrad all who are in search of a fascinating norel to read this work for 
tiiemaelTea. They will find it well worth their while. There are a freahneaa and ori- 
ginaJity aboat it qoite charming " — AUietueum. 

Xn.— THE OLD JUDGE. By SAM SLICK 

** The polilications included in this IJbrary have all been of good quality ; many give 
information while they entertain, and of that ciasa the book before oa is a specimen. 
The manner in which the Cheap Editions forming tbe series ia produced, deserves 
especial mention. The paper and print are imexceptionuble : there is a steel engraving 
in each voimne. and the outsidee of them will satisfy the purchaser who likes to see 
books in handsome vnilonn."— Examiner. 

XIII.— DABIEN. By ELIOT WAEBUETON. 

**Tbis last production of tbe author of 'The Crescent and tbe Cross ' has the same 
elements of a very wide popularity. It will please its thous&nda" — Olobe. 

XIV.— FAMILY EOMANCE ; OE, DOMESTIC ANNALS 

OF THE AEISTOCEACT. 

BY SIR BERNARD BURKE, ULSTER KING OF ARMS. 
** It were impossible to praise too highly this most interesting book. It ought to be 
found on every drawing-room table." — Standard. 

XV.— THE LAEBD OF NOELAW. By MRS. OLIPHANT. 

"The 'Laird of Norlaw ' fully sustains the author's high reputation."— 5am;{ay TSfnu. 

XVI.— THE ENGLISHWOMAN IN ITALY. 

" We can praise Mrs. Uretton's book as interesting, unexaggerated, and full of oppor- 
tune instractioa'' — Tiniu. 

XVir.— NOTHING NEW. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

" ' Nothing New * displays all those superior merits which have made 'John Halifax * 
oiie of the most popular works of the day." — Post. 

XVIIl.— FEEER'S LIFE OF JEANNE D'ALBRET. 

** Nothing can be more interesting than Miss Freer's story of the life Q| Jeanne 
D'Albret, and the narrative is as trustworthy as it is attractive." — Post. 

XIX.— THE VALLEY OF A HUNDRED FIRES. 

BF THE AUTHOR OF "MARGARET AND HER BRIDESMAIDS.'' 
" If asked to classify this work, w e should give it apl&co between ' John Halifax * and 
Tbe CaztoDB.* "—Standard 
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XX.— THE EOMANCE OF THE FOEUM. 

BY PETER BtJRKE, SERGEANT AT LAW. 

** A work of singalar interest, which can never fail to charm. The present cheap and 
elegant edition includes the trae story <5f the Colleen Bawn.*' — IllustrcUed News. 

XXI.— ADELE. By JULIA KAVANAGH. 

*' * Adele * is the best work we have read by Miss Eayanagh; it is a charming story, 
joll of delicate character-painting." — Athenseum. 

XXII.— STUDIES FEOM LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

** These * Studies *xom Life ' are remarkable for graphic power and observation. The 
book will not diminish the reputation of the accomplished author." — Saturday Review. 

XXm.— GRANDMOTHER'S MONEY. 

" We commend * Grandmother's Money * to readers in search of a good noToL The 
oharactera are true to human nature, the story is interesting." — Athenmuin. 

XXIV.— A BOOK ABOUT DOCTORS. 

BY J. C. JEAFFRESON. 

** A delightful book" — Athenaswiu ** A book to be read and re-read ; fit for the study 
as well as the drawing-room table and the circulating library." — LcmceL 

XXV.— NO CHURCH. 

^'We adyise all who have the opportunity to read this book." — Athmseum, 

XXVL— MISTRESS AND MAID. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
" A good wholesome book, gracefully written, and as pleasant to read as it is instruo- 
tiva*' — Athenaeum. " A charming tale charmingly told." — SUmdard. 

XXVII.— LOST AND SAVED. By HON. MRS. NORTON. 

** ' Lost and Saved ' will be read with eager interest It is a vigorous novel" — Timet. 
** A novel of rare excellence. It is Mrs. Norton's best prose work" — Examiner. 

XXVUL— LES mSERABLES. By VICTOR HUGO. 

AUTHORISED COPYRIGHT ENGLISH TRANSLATION. 

** The merits of * Les Miserables ' do not merely consist in the conception of it as a 
whole ; it abounds, page after page, with details of unequalled beauty. In dealing with 
all the emotions, doubts, fears, which go to make up our common humanity, M. Victor 
Hugo has stamped upon every page the hall-mark of genin&" — Quarterly Iteview. 

XXIX.— BARBARA'S HISTORY. 

BY AMELIA B. EDWARDS. 

** It is not often that we light upon a novel of so much merit and interest as * Barbara's 
History.' It is a work conspicuous for taste and literary culture. It is a very graceful 
ind charming book, with a well-managed story, clearly-cut characters, and sentiments 
expressed with an exquisite elocution. It is a book which the world will like. This is 
High praise of a work of art, and so we intend it" — Titnea. 

XXX.— LIFE OF THE REV. EDWARD IRVING. 

BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 

** A good book on a most interesting theme." — Times. 

" A truly interesting and most affecting memoir. Irving's Life ought to have a niche 
In every gallery of religious biography. There are few lives that will be fuller of in- 
gtruction, interest, and consolation." — Saturday Review. 

''11(8. Oliphant's Life of Irving supplies a long-felt desideratum. It is copious 
earnest and eloquent" — Edinburgh ReoUw. 

XXXI.— ST. OLAVE'S. 

** This charming novel is the work of one who possesses a great talent for writing, as 
well as experience and knowledge of the world. * St Olave's * is the work of an artist 
The whole book is worth reading."— ilM«ii(0tt/a 
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XXXII.— SAM SLICKS AMERICAN HTJMOUB. 

** Dip where yon will into this lottery of fun, you are sure to draw out a prlza"— Poit. 

XXXIIL— CHRISTIAN'S MISTAKE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

** A more cliMrmiiifi: ntory, to our tonto, has raroly been written. The writer has hit 
off a circle of vuried charuc tern nil true to nature. Even if tried by the standard of 
the Arcliliialiop of York, we Hliould expoct that even he would pronounce 'Chriutiau's 
MiMtalte' a novt^l without a fault" — Times. 

XXXIV.— ALEC FORBES OF HOWGLEN. 

BY (iEORGE MAC DONALD, LL.D. 

**No account of this Htory would give any idea of the profound interest that pervades 
the work from the first page to tho last" — Athenceum. 

XXXV.— AGNES. By MRS. OLDPHANT. 

*** Agnes ' is a novel sup«'rior to any of Mrs. Oliphant's former works." — Athenaeum. 
*' A story whose pathetic boauty will appeal irresistibly to all readcr&" — Post. 

XXXVI.— A NOBLE LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF ** JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

"This is on<'« of thorns itlcusuut tales in which the author of 'John llalifaz* speaks 
out of a generouH hoirt the punist truths of life." — Examiner. 

XXXVIL— NEW AMERICA. By HEPWORTH DIXON. 

" A very Intorestinp book. Mr. Dixon ban written thoughtfully and well" — Times. 
Mr. Dixon's vi'»ry eut<'rtiiining and inHtructive work on New America." — Pall Mall Qaz. 
" We mconimend every one who fee's any interest in human nature to read Mr. 
DIxou'b very iuterosting book." — Suturday Review. 

XXXVIIL— ROBERT FALCONER. 

BY GEORGE MAC DONALD, LL.D. 

** * Bol)ert Falconer * is a work brimful of life and humour and of the deepest human 
Interest It is a b(»ok to be returned to again and again for the deep and searching 
knowledge it eviucoH of human though tK and feeiings." — Athenceum. 

XXXIX.— THE WOMAN'S KINGDOM 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

** * The Woman's Kingdom ' sustains the author's reputation as a writer of the 
purest and nol}lest kind of donieHtic stories. — Athenteum, 

XL.— ANNALS OF AN EVENTFUL LIFE. 

BY GEORGE WEBBE DASENT, D.C.L. 
**A racy, we'l-writteu, and original novel The interest never flags. The whole 
work sparkles with wit and humour." — Quarterly Revietc. 

XLL— DAVID ELGINBROD. 

BY GE(M{GE MAC DONALD, LL.D. 

**,Anove1 which is the work of a man of true genius. It will attract the highest 
class of readers." — 2'imes. 

XLII.— A BRAVE LADY. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

"A verj- K"*'<i "ovel; a thoughtful, well-written book, showing a tender Sympathy 
with hiunau nature, and peiiiicated by a pure and nobie spirit'* — Examiner. 

XLIIL -HANNAH. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

** A powerful novel of social and domestic lifa One of the most snccesafnl efforts of 
A raccessful novelist"— Z>flriVy News. 

* A veiy pleasant, healthy story, well and artistically told. The book is tare of a 
wide circle of readers. The cliaroctoT ot Uonnah is one of rare beauty.*'— iSftaiidardL 



